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and Freshness of Dainty and 
Delicate Summer Garments by 
regular use of 


mentalities 


HINK OF THE DAMAGE | 

Bar Soap and Washboard do in 
a single washe=then remember that 
PEARLINE cleanses through | 
SOAKING and Perfect RINSING | 
“WITHOUT RUBBING. | 














Fearline saves colors and fabrics 
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For over a hundred years the wisdom 
combined in PEARS’ SOAP has enabled it to 
maintain its supremacy in the face of world- 
wide competition. 


It beautifies the complexion, keeps the 
hands white and fair and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 


As it is the best and lasts longest, it is 
the cheapest; when worn to the thinness of a 
wafer, moisten and stick the worn piece on the 
new cake. Never a particle is lost. 

So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
complexion and a soft, healthful skin add beauty 
and attractiveness, so long will PEARS’ SOAP 
hold first place in the good opinion of men 
and women. | 





Baby is-happy when 
he gets Pears’ because 
the soap is so gratify- 
ingly refreshing. 





Pears’-produces that 
matchless complexion 
which has made it 
famous. 





Pears’ leaves the skin 
smooth, cool, comfort- 
able. Pears invented 
the shaving stick. 





The comfort of ‘old 
age,—Pears’ Soap keeps 
the skin fair and the 
face young, 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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CONCERNING SINNERS 


BY MARGARET DELAND 








ia RRED and strayed from Thy 
ways—” the Sinner says, a 
little breathlessly; for, to tell 
the truth, she is late. Her 
forehead is decorously bowed 
on the back of the next pew, 
but she is fumbling with the top button of her 
glove. “—Offended against Thy holy laws—” 
still kneeling, still breathless, she softly pushes 
off her rubbers, It is horrid to be so hurried; 
the Sinner makes up her mind that next Sun- 
day she will be on time! The glove is buttoned; 
the rubbers are comfortably disposed of; she can 
put her mind on her sins, this pretty, well- 
dressed, sweet-faced woman! By and by she will 
murmur that she acknowledges and bewails those 
sins; she will add that the remembrance of them 
is grievous unto her, and that the burden is in- 
tolerable. 

Her sins! What are they? Sunday after 
Sunday, all over Christendom, this woman of 
pleasant and sheltered life makes public ac- 
knowledgment of her shortcomings, announcing 
in varying phrase that she earnestly repents 
them. Yet certainly the Ten Commandments 
are fairly intact so far as she is concerned. She 
does not pick pockets; her exclamations are only 
as forcible as good taste allows; she may feel like 
wringing her cook’s neck, but that does not lead 
her to consider the advantages of poison over 
cold steel; other women’s husbands are but poor 
things compared with her own perfect being; of 
course, the ninth Commandment is almost im- 
possible for human creatures with tongues, for 
the simple reason that unless we know mo- 
tives we cannot comment truthfully upon other 
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people’s actions; if we knew all, we could 
report all, and generally pardon all;—not 
knowing, with the best intentions in the 
world, we are apt to bear false witness. 
This gracious and truthful Sinner, however, 
is careful (in repeating gossip) to say only 
what she truly believes to be true. But on 
Sunday, breathlessly buttoning her glove, 
she murmurs that she has offended against 
holy laws. 

It is a pity to use unlovely words about 
a gentlewoman, but the honest truth is that, 
generally speaking, in making this, and ghe 
yet more serious assertion that the burden 
of her sins is intolerable to her, this pleasant 
and ladylike person lies. The burden of her 
sins is not intolerable. It is far more likely 
that the burden of her pleasures is the only 
weight she feels. Her life is so full of in- 
terest, that sometimes she sighs with a sort 
of happy fatigue as she thinks of all the 
agreeable things she has to do. Even while 
declaring that she has done things she ought 
not to have done, she is comfortably con- 
scious that her new gown is a success; 
furthermore, she is full of kindly and friend- 
ly interest in other sinners kneeling all about 
her; by and by she will go home and have an 
excellent dinner. Now, an intolerable sense 
of sin would, unquestionably, make her in- 
different to clothes, to other sinners, and 
to the Sunday dinner-table. 

It might be suggested that until the Sin- 
ner can speak the words of the Confession 
truthfully she should keep silence; but it 
might also be suggested that she search her 
tranquil, respectable, amiable life, to see 
whether, after all, she may not speak them 
truthfully. Whether, in point of fact, she 
has not ample (if heretofore unconscious) 
reason for bewailing her shortcomings. 

Let us grant at once that it is difficult to 
specify her faults, because, as has been ad- 
mitted, the Commandments, so far as she is 
concerned, have not sustained the slightest 
fracture. To be sure, she said “ darn it” upon 
seeing how her new waist wrinkled under 
one shoulder; but she knows that that is an 
offence against good taste rather than pro- 
fanity; and though she may regret the laugh- 
ing impulse to wring Bridget’s neck, she is 
too sensible a woman to talk about the “ sense 
of sin,” in such a connection. No; she has 
no large, and solemn, and distinct short- 
comings to bewail; although she has, alas! a 
multitude of small dissatisfactions; they 
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loom up uneasily in the back of her mind as 
she buttons her gloves and scuffles off her 
rubbers;—this very thing of being late to 
church is one of them. Not the lateness, per 
se—but the things which led up to lateness: 
She dawdled over her breakfast,—well, it 
was that absurd Sunday paper! One hun- 
dred and twenty-three pages of trash—one 
page of the news of the day; politics, the 
dreadful war in the East, the President’s 
message. But she stopped to read the per- 
sonal page, and then she had to scramble! 
Because of that reading; an uncomfortable 
sense of waste of time haunts her; but there 
is something more than waste of time about 
it. Why did she read that foolish and vulgar 
Personal Gossip page? Because—her name 
might possibly be mentioned! and a vague 
feeling, half vanity, half timidity, prompted 
her to know anything that might be said 
about her. So she read it; so she was be- 
lated; so she had to button her gloves while 
murmuring that she was a miserable offender. 
But the lateness has still another cause be- 
hind the timidity that moved her to read 
that foolish Personal Column. She got up 
very late that morning; the fact was, she 
was tired, so she really couldn’t get up early. 
Sensible woman! Rest is necessary. Some 
there are who would say, “ Dear lady, far 
better stay in bed all day, if you need rest.” 
But why was she tired? Because she had 
paid calls all Saturday afternoon; she did 
not want to pay calls, being really quite used 
up. (And, unfortunately, as fate would have 
it, most of the people were in!) But why 
had she paid calls, when she “hated” to do 
so to a degree that led her to gnash her 
teeth when she found anybody at home? 
Why? Because it is the custom to pay 
ealls;—and she couldn’t possibly break a 
custom. Again, timidity! She was afraid, 
this well-bred Sinner; afraid to follow the 
dictates of common sense; afraid to refrain 
from going to see folk whom she did not 
wish to see, (and, who, perhaps, were not over- 
anxious to see her;) afraid to break through 
a convention! If this timid woman will 
pause a moment, there on her knees, and 
look back at her harmless, decorous life, de- 
void of broken Commandments, she will sud- 
denly see one single sin circling all about 
her: the sin of cowardice. 

If we once see that sin, we can all of us 
make the general confession with grim and 


shamefaced truthfulness, for, indeed, the 
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burden of our cowardice is intolerable, in 
that it is the thing which makes us weary, 
and steals force, and hinders achievement; 
the sin which leads us into dishonesty, un- 
truthfulness, and irreverence,—we decent 
folk, who have no temptations to pick pockets, 
or to assassinate our grandmothers, or to steal 
other women’s husbands; we are cowards! 

Just see how it is, in these respectable lives 
of ours; see how almost all our trivial short- 
comings, have their root back in this one 
shameful sin of cowardice.... Take extrava- 
gance, which means theft; take affectation, 
which means untruthfulness; take worry, 
which means distrust—and is not distrust 
an irreverence of the mind, if not of the lips? 
take concern about small physical ills, which 
means selfish narrowness ;—ah, well; the list 
grows as long as the Ten Commandments as 
we think it over. Indeed, it is a most disa- 
greeable line of thought, and far pleasanter 
and easier to work out for other people, say, 
Mesdames X., Y., and Z., than for ourselves. 
For instance, we can all see clearly enough 
Mrs. X.’s cowardice,—in her extravagance. 
That woman, if you will believe it, buys a 
new carpet, though she hasn’t paid her butcher 
for two months, because she is ashamed of 
the worn spot in front of the window! A rug 
would look queerly in such a place, so she 
can’t cover the spot, but she is afraid to have 
people see it, so she buys the new carpet. Of 
course, she could perfectly well pull the old 
carpet up and have decent clean boards, but, 
heavens, no! she has not the courage for 
realities. Hence, Mr. X. sighs, and the 
butcher, when another month goes by and he 
is still unpaid, swears, and Mrs. X.’s forehead 
takes a new wrinkle. Coward! and thief, too, 
from the butcher’s point of view; for, of 
course, the price of that carpet has come out 
of his pocket. (And fool, the Sinner adds, 
severely. For, being a woman of more culti- 
vation than Mrs, X., she understands the dig- 
nity and refinement of economy.) 

That Mrs. Y., with her mincing affecta- 
tions, is a coward, is, of course, obvious to 
anybody, and her timidity is pitiful or ridicu- 
lous, as you may look at it. Her painful 
anxiety to be thought other than she is—to 
be thought richer, wiser, younger, or even more 
worldly, is diverting to one who happens to 
live next door to her and is aware that she 
is in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
that in youth her educational opportunities 
were limited, and that she is an honest, cow- 
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like creature, quite removed from smartness. 
Yes, she is diverting; but she is also pitiful, 
—this poor, cringing human creature, so 
afraid to be herself that she has become quite 
an accomplished liar in trying to be some- 
bedy else! Positively, Mrs. Y. can hardly 
call her soul her own! She believes other 
people’s beliefs, she follows their customs, 
she repeats, parrotlike, their sayings; and 
why? Not because she has not ideas of her 
own. She has plenty of them! For in- 
stance, she has an idea that she would like 
to sit at home, comfortably, by the library 
fire, and read a novel;—but everybody is go- 
ing to see the German play, so she must go, 
too. She does not understand a word of 
German, and the fatigue of fencing off 
questions that would wring this humiliating 
fact from her is very great. She looks fur- 
tively about to be certain that she smiles 
at the proper moment—for it would be terri- 
ble if a German joke should pass by and 
she apparently indifferent to it. She even 
laughs, a feeble, belated laugh, when the peo- 
ple in the seat in front of her chuckle. She 
thanks Heaven that the deaf friend behind 
her does not lean forward and say, “ What 
did he say?” Of course, the Sinner (who 
understands German perfectly) can clearly 
see that Mrs. Y. lies; that, in fact, her whole 
anxious, straining life is a tissue of lies— 
from her meaningless smiles to her bold asser- 
tion that the impressionists are the only peo- 
ple who understand the soul of Art. Those 
smiles cover, often, only a frightened fatigue, 
and the “ soul of Art,” was taken from a news- 
paper. Yet,if the Sinner happens to be a friend 
of Mrs. Y., she knows that the foolish woman 
is not temperamentally untruthful; she is only 
a coward; and so, poor creature, a slave! 
Just think what courage would be to her; 
think of the comfort she would have if she 
could declare that nothing would induce her 
to go to the German play, because she didn’t 
understand German! If she would say, joy- 
fully, “ Impressionist pictures? I don’t know 
anything about them.” Think of the free- 
dom of Truth! Oh yes; Mrs. Y. is a coward, 
that is plain enough; her incessant, trem- 
bling, uncomfortable lies all come from cow- 
ardice, so she is really to be pitied; and when 
she goes to church she can very well, for once, 
be truthful, and say that the burden of her 
sin is intolerable to her. 

It is easy, too, to see the cowardice of Mrs. 
Z.’s worry. ... Because her cook has given 
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notice, Mrs. Z. has a little straight up-and- 
down wrinkle between her eyes; she lies 
awake at night to apply a vivid imagination 
to the ensuing possibilities of inconvenience 
in her kitchen. Now, neither the Sinner nor 
any other housekeeper can deny that Mrs. Z. 
has reason to expect inconvenience; but, 
equally, no woman with any sense of pro- 
portion will assert that the prospect of it 
ought to keep Mrs. Z. awake until five o’clock 
in the morning, or call forth tears, or, possi- 
bly even, temper. Yet the anticipation of 
a migratory cook affects the worrying Mrs. 
Z. in just this way. The result of a sleepless 
night shows itself the next day, first, in a 
hurrying anxiety to do,—which adds suc- 
cessfully to the discomfort of her family; and 
next, too often, in unreasonableness and irri- 
tability. Now, the worrying woman is not 
pleasant to live with;—as any candid hus- 
band (unrestrained by propriety) will tell 
you! To be sure, in nine cases out of ten, 
the worrying springs from a desire to make 
this ungrateful man-creature comfortable; 
but, also, in nine cases out of ten, the poor, 
nagged husband would far rather have some 
discomfort than his wife’s worry to prevent 
it. Ask him, and he will confess it. “ Let 
Ellen go!” he says, in his stupid masculine 
way. “What difference does it make? I 
don’t mind whether we have two courses or 
three; and let’s have everything on the table 
at once! What’s the use of worrying?” And 
then Mrs. Z. worries some more, because Mr. 
Z. is so unfeeling. She is irritable; she dis- 
trusts Life; she is afraid Mr. Z. and the little 
Z.’s will be uncomfortable,—as if discomfort 
is the worst thing in the world. Her fuss over 
what is unimportant, is really irreverence 
towards what is important. But how afraid 
she is! and because of her silly “fear” she 
is a bore; she is uninteresting to her 
family; than which (except actual wrong- 
doing) there is nothing much more deadly in 
domestic life. Yes; Mrs. Z., if she only knew 
it, has ample cause to bewail her manifold 
sins and wickednesses; and she can sum them 
up in one horrid word: cowardice. 

As for the fear of small physical ills, 
which haunts Mrs. X., Mrs. Y., and Mrs. Z., 
a fear that they betray with singular and dis- 
agreeable frankness, of course we all know 
it too well, It is just another kind of worry. 
The way in which these ladies report their 
symptoms to any listener indicates a belief 
in the importance of such things which is 
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out of all proportion to life, besides being 
exceedingly ill-bred. They will tell us the 
details of their latest diseases when we sit 
down beside them in a car,—and we get off 
at the next corner, because, to tell the truth, 
we are worrying about our own diseases, and 
are not interested in theirs. The Sinner con- 
siders this confidential worry, vulgar; as in- 
deed it is; but it is vulgar only because it is 
selfish; it is a sign that the interests of these 
excellent women are centred entirely in them- 
selves. They are selfish, not because they 
want to be,—but because their personal fears 
shut out from their view the poor, patient, 
squalid world lying all about them, with its 
wide, and solemn, and diverse interests; they 
worry because they are selfish; they are sel- 
fish because they are cowards! 

Of course, the list of X. Y. Z.’s sins which 
are rooted in fear might be prolonged in- 
definitely; in fact, the whole alphabet of our 
respectable acquaintances can claim one or 
another of these shortcomings which are, per- 
haps, bewailed as separate symptoms—as ex- 
travagance, for instance, or affectation, or 
worry ;—whereas, that one single word, of- 
fensive and humiliating, covers them all: 
cowardice. 

The Sinner’s sins of fear may not be as 
gross as those of her neighbors. She is not 
extravagant in money, so we will not call her 
a thief. She certainly has no affectation in 
such cheap matters as pretending that she 
understands a language or a picture when she 
does not; so we cannot say she is a liar. She 
may not worry (much) over her cook, because 
she is a cultivated woman, and understands 
that high thinking is more essential than 
high living; hence she is not profane in her 
mental attitude to what is truly important. 
But if she looks very closely—oh, it is very 
unpleasant to look closely! . . . How extrava- 
gant she is in effort, and with what resulting 
theft of health and strength, every bit of 
which she needs so sorely to do her daily 
duties. How affected she is in appearing to 
be satisfied with things as they are,—with 
the customs of society, for instance, which 
she so scrupulously observes, but for which 
she has no respect and no sympathy; with 
the cheap and flimsy ideals of people whom 
she calls her friends; with her religious con- 
victions, which she dare not examine!—the 
Sinner has to admit untruthfulness in these 
things. As for worry—Mrs. Z.’s fuss pales its 
ineffectual fires when you put it beside the 
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Sinner’s anxiety! you might suppose the 
Eternal Law was not righteous, if the baby 
had the measles! As for that vulgar cow- 
ardice which makes the whole alphabet from 
A to Z talk about its diseases, the Sinner 
says to herself that at least she has not that; 
but wait, dear Sinner, wait: do you ever lie 
awake at night and quake because you are 
afraid you detect symptoms of—well! it is not 
necessary to specify. And if you have it, and 
die, what will your husband and children do? 
how can they get along without you? 

It may not be flattering, Sinner, but the 
truth is, they will get along! Do you remem- 
ber when some other illness swept you off 
your feet, or when some duty called you on a 
journey, how extremely well they got along? 
Things ran, though your fretting oversight 
was withdrawn. Yes, dear friend, our fami- 
lies can get along without us, and thank 
God that they can! When you come to think 
of it, God has drawn this earth along its 
path among the stars, suns have burned 
and cooled, nations have lived and died— 
without us. Do you remember old Omar? 


And fear not, lest existence, closing your ac- 
count and mine, 

Should know the like no more; 

The eternal Saki from that bowl has poured 

Millions of bubbles like us;—and will pour. 


When you and I behind the veil are passed, 

Oh, but the long, long while the world 
last, 

Which of our coming and departure, heeds, 

As heed the seven seas a pebble cast! 


shall 


Beautiful, dark, true words; not altogether 
the words for us who know that we are 
workers together with God; but words that 
do remind us that God’s work will go on, that 
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these dear humans whom we love and would 


serve, will live, and be glad, and be good, 
without us. Words that make us realize, 
calmly and joyfully, that we are not neces- 
sary. Once know that, and we shall be 
ashamed to worry; ashamed to be afraid that 
God will not do His own work; ashamed of 
the irreverence of fear! 


When we make our confession of the sin 
of cowardice, obvious and gross in some of 
us, complex and subtle in others, often hard 
to recognize, because so pervasive, let us 
couple it with a declaration of courage. 
Sometimes it seems as if courage was the 
very finest thing in human nature. It means 
honesty, and truth, and reverence; with it, we 
dare to be honest with money, or with effort; 
we dare to tell the truth and shame the devil 
of affectation! we dare to trust Life, with 
reverence. 

William Vaughan Moody sums up most 
wonderfully this word courage: “ Of wounds,” 
he says— 


Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle-stay; 

Winged sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear 

I made my shouting spear; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread 
And swift oncoming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O harken, love, the battle horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O harken where the echoes bring, 
Down the gray, disastrous morn, 


Laughter and rallying! 





is 

























I sing the stirring saga of a busy gardener’s day: 
When Curly-wig goes gardening she Works—she doesn’t play! 
First Nursey brings her overalls—tucks in each little 


skirtie: 


It doesn’t do for Curly-wigs to get their ruffles 


dirty— 


Then Nursey ties upon her curly head a great big 


hat— 


Now did you ever see a sweeter little BOY than that? 
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Then Curly-wig will take her spade and dig—and dig 
—and dig/— 


Till Nursey comes and tells her she’s a perfect little pig. 
Her little curls are clinging to her dripping little brow: 
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Her dimpled cheeks are glowing like the pinkest 
sort of rose— 


And this is how she looks with dabs of earth up- 


on her nose! 





* ad ad 

When Curly-wig has conquered all her enemies, the weeds, 

She usually decides to plant a few more flower seeds: 

But first she has to see what ails the seeds of Monday’s sowing— 

It does them good to dig them up to see how they are growing: 

This done, she pats the earth once more down firmly 
with her spade, 

And, dragging it behind her, goes and sits down in the 
shade. o o o 


Her elbows on her knees and chin in grimy little hand, 
She sits and thinks and thinks about 

the garden she has planned : 
And pretty soon she sees above her 





much-tormented bed 

W, The mignonette, the marigolds, the poppies flam- 
ing red. 

She’s gathering them in glee when Nursey comes in search of her— 


And this is how she finds the tired little gardener. 
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l.—THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH (NEE VANDERBILT) 






BY “ANGLO-AMERICAN” 


S a rule, one does not take too literally 


what one member of the American 
colony in London says of another 
member. Small as the colony is, there is 


plenty of room in it for the extremes of 
personal rivalry and jealousy and _ partisan- 
ship, and a newcomer who tries to force her 
way into the charmed circle has to be trebly 
armed in indifference to the inspired scandal 
and abuse that will instantly centre on her, 
and must be prepared, even under the hap- 
piest circumstances, for a good many seasons 
of relentless opposition. Some of the most 
thrilling gossip of London society turns on 
the Titanic battles waged by the half-dozen 


women who dominate the American colony 
against the admission of new competitors. 
All society is strife, but the storm centre of 
London society is unquestionably the Ameri- 
ean colony; and within its realms the oppor- 
tunities for clashing and competition, for 
exaggerated advocacy and exaggerated de- 
traction, are so intimate and frequent that 
the merest prudence counsels a wholesale 
discount of all that is heard and of most that 
is seen. But I recall a remark passed by one 
American woman on another that struck me 
as quite just and quite sincere. We were dis- 
cussing the young Duchess of Marlborough, 
and there fell from this lady—herself a mem- 
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ber of the innermost and controlling clique— 
a genuine tribute: “ The Duchess? Oh, she’s 
a credit to her country.” It was patriotic as 
well as genuine, and delivered with a de- 
lightful air of finality, the emphasis on the 
word “credit” carrying with it the impres- 
that there was really no more to be 
I am bound to add, too, that the kindli- 
ness of the judgment was by neo means 
singular. The Duchess to a quite remarkable 
extent is a point of agreement. The other 
members of the American colony may and 
do wrangle among themselves, and criticise 
and thwart one another with feminine perti- 
nacity, but they are all pretty much at one 
in their opinion of the Duchess. They all 
like her and they all look up to her as their 
real leader. She is not brilliant like Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, or talented like Mrs. Adair, 
or beautiful like Lady Newborough. She has 
not the capability of Mrs. George West or the 
accomplishments of Lady Tankerville or the 
experience of Mrs. Mackay. But she has to 
a degree which no one else quite equals the 
art of making herself liked. There are two 


sion 


said, 
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other Americans in London who in a different 
way enjoy almost the same universal popu- 
larity. One is Mrs. Chamberlain; the other 
is Mrs. Ronalds. But in the Duchess’s case 
her popularity is all the more marked be- 
cause it is reinforced by the highest of social 
positions and by enormous wealth. If, apart 
from this, one were to eall it a somewhat 
negative popularity one would not be far 


The 


wrong. Duchess’s is not a strongly 
marked character. Gentleness, submissive- 


ness, an aversion from asserting herself—all 
those qualities which women seem agreed to 
call “sweet ”—are rather her characteristics. 
There is even now, after nearly ten years of 
London society, something of the ingénue 
about her. She always seems to be rather 
wondering at life than relishing it. A wom- 
an of another disposition would have enjoyed 
the sensation she made on her presentation 
at court in 1896. She was wearing the fa- 
mous wedding dress with the wonderful laces 
that Worth ransacked Europe in vain to 
match and the even more renowned Vander- 
bilt pearls, and the interest to see her was in- 
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tense. People stared at her and crowded 
round her with audible comments in a man- 
ner that another woman might have taken as 
part of her triumph. The Duchess, however, 


was overwhelmed with confusion, lost control 
of her face, and when one of the strings 
of her pearl collar broke and two of the pearls 
rolled to the floor—never to be recovered, 
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though nearly every one went on hands 
and knees in search of them—she seemed to 
be all but fainting. Queen Victoria, how- 
ever, took to her on the spot and made a 
great favorite of her, sometimes openly con- 
trasting her wholesome, unaffected simplicity 
with the more pronounced “ pushful” quali- 
ties of other members of the American 
colony. 

Since those days the Duchess has learned 
at least not to mind being stared at and to 
appear unconscious of the attention she at- 
tracts. But she is naturally of a shy and re- 
tiring disposition (though never in any sense 
gauche), and this shyness threatened for some 
years to grow upon her, especially when she 
began to be troubled with a slight deafness 
and before she found the Vienna specialist 
who has at last succeeded in getting the 
better of the malady. She is still, I should 
say, a society woman by necessity rather than 
by inclination. One who cared for social 
triumphs would not have waited, as she has 
done, ten years before having a London house 
of her own. Blenheim has of course been 
largely revived as the centre of an attractive 
and even splendid hospitality, but we shall 
have to wait and see what the Duchess does 
with her new house in Curzon Street before 
deciding definitely whether or no she intends 
to rank among the great London hostesses. 
In the early years of their married life the 
Duke and Duchess, when in town, spent most 
of their time at the little flat in Mount 
Street which was the Duke’s pied a terre as 
a bachelor. The first London season that 
they can really be said to have gone through 
was that of 1900, when they rented War- 
wick House, with Mill House, at Taflow on 
the Thames, as a week-end diversion. But 
Warwick House is an impossible place for a 
ball or big reception, and though the Duchess 
leased it again in 1901 and 1902, she did 
comparatively little entertaining. The big- 
gest affair over which she has presided so far 
was the reception given to the Primrose 
League at the Grafton Galleries. The 
Duchess is a keen supporter of the League, 
and seldom fails to put in an appearance 
when any important parties take place. 

Now, however, that Sutherland House in 
Curzon Street is completed, every one ex- 
pects the Duchess to blossom out. It is a 
really magnificent mansion, the gift, as all 
the world knows, of her father to commemo- 
rate the Duke’s home-coming in health and 
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strength from the Boer war. It has taken 
just under four years to build and decorate, 
and even now there are sections here and 
there that still await the finishing touch. 
Apart altogether from the furniture it has 
cost at the very least $2,500,000, which is 
some $2,000,000 more than the sum originally 
intended. About 150 workmen, including a 
large number of French stone and wood car- 
vers, have been continually engaged on it. 
From the outside it is no more than a hand- 
some barn of sculptured stone, one hundred 
feet long by sixty-five deep and seventy-five 
in height, somewhat square in form and of 
a decidedly French appearance. The build- 
ers excavated to the London clay at every 
point, the foundations at one corner being 
all but thirty feet below the sidewalk. But 
if the exterior is a little too unrelieved, the 
interior is a delight and contains perhaps 
some of the finest carving in wood and 
stone to be found anywhere. The Duchess, 
unhappily, will not allow it to be photo- 
graphed, so I must content myself with a 
bare description. There are five floors, with 
over a hundred windows. Every square foot 
of glass is a quarter of an inch or more in 
thickness. Only the best polished plate-glass 
has been used. There are fifty rooms exclu- 
sive of servants’ - quarters, kitchens, store- 
rooms, offices, and so on. If these be added 
the total is well over 150. In the basement 
alone there are sixty-five separate chambers, 
including the Duke’s strong-room, a large 
compartment with walls and roof of iron- 
brick two feet thick, and cement floor three 
feet deep, and an iron door four inches thick. 
The cellars are built with two outer thick- 
nesses of iron-brick with a lining of asphalt, 
and the cooking may be done by steam, gas, 
electricity, or fire, while separate kitchens are 
set apart for meat, game, vegetables, and 
pastry. The water-supply comes from two 
huge tanks in the roof, each holding two 
thousand gallons. The lighting throughout 
is electricity, of which two companies’ sup- 
plies have been carried into the house. 
There are-four elevators in the mansion—one 
for residents, one for luggage, and two from 
the kitchens. All the bedrooms, which are 
endowed with an American prodigality of 
cupboards and built-in wardrobes, are also 
self-contained bed-bathrooms; and all the 
bathrooms have silver fittings, including a 
large combined silver heating coil and towel- 
rack, and sheets of polished plate-glass half- 








way up all the walls. From the first floor to 
the third runs a splendidly carved house 
staircase, the whole of it being of fumed and 
polished oak; but the grand staircase, lead- 
ing from the hall, is a mosaic of marbles. 
The hall itself is of crushed stone and 
plaster, adorned with marbles, and full of 
elaborate allegorical panels and sculpture- 
work. The dining-room has been done en- 
tirely by English hands. It is, of course, of 
panelled oak, with a great many invaluable 
family portraits set in the framework of the 
panels. The ceiling is richly moulded, and 
the carving of the heavy clusters of fruit, 
vegetables, cereals, flowers, and foliage that 
figure everywhere is—perhaps luscious is the 
best word. All the fittings in the room, on 
chimneypiece, sideboard, and doors, are of 
solid silver. But the most splendid apart- 
ment in the house is unquestionably the com- 
bined ball-room and picture-gallery—ninety 
feet long, thirty high, and twenty - three 
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broad—exquisitely decorated by French art- 
Next to this, the two drawing-rooms, 
the designs for which have also been carried 
out by Frenchmen, and the Duke’s private 
room on the ground-floor, richly embellished 
in antique oak, and the Duchess’s boudoir are 
the most striking features. The appoint- 
ments are throughout of the most sumptuous 
character and fresh treasures in the form of 
tapestries, rugs, bibelots, and old French 
furniture are being added to it almost daily. 
Although it stands right on the street and 
has no garden at all, I do not think there is 
a single mansion in London that can hon- 
estly claim to outshine it, and in point of 
up-to-dateness, which is only another name 
for convenience, it beats them all. In every 
way it is a magnificently ducal affair. 

To be the owner of such a mansion and 
of Blenheim as well is to be comfortably en- 
dowed with this world’s goods, at any rate. 
Blenheim, its history, its park, its lake with 


ists. 
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the interesting bridge across it, its Italian gar- 
den, its rosery, its four acres of buildings, its 
museum of historical and artistic treasures, 
its splendid succession of state rooms, its 
library one hundred and eighty-three feet 
long, its organ unrivalled among private pos- 
sessions—all these are too well known to 
need description. But those who have not 
visited it in the régime of the present 
Duchess should do so. Ten years ago, of all 
the noble mansions in England, it was, I 
think, the most forbidding. Lily Duchess 
(who was, of course, Mrs. Hammersley) had, 
it is true, enormously improved it; had spent 
nearly $200,000 in installing electric light; 
and had imported quantities of new furni- 
ture. It was precisely this new furniture 
that was the trouble. It was incongruous, 
blatant, quite unworthy of and out of keeping 
with its surroundings, and the visitor with 
any artistic conscience at all 
gave one look at it and fled. 
But all that has been swept 
away. I have rarely had a 
more agreeable surprise than 
in visiting Blenheim recently 
and noticing the Duchess’s 
thousand and one improve- 
ments. They amount to 
nothing less than a revolu- 
tion, but a revolution that is 
absolutely in keeping with the 
spirit of the place. There 
are, indeed, some features of 
Blenheim that are beyond 
hope. The chapel and its un- 
speakable statuary is one of 
them; the ghastly blue-white 
plaster at the organ end of 
the library is another. But 
in every other part of the 
palace, in the entrance hall, 
the grand cabinet, the dining- 
room, the saloon, and the three 
state rooms, the Duchess has 
effected a real and most taste- 
ful transformation. Never 
was money better laid out 
than in the purchase of old 
chairs and brocades and tapes- 
tries and rugs and hangings 
and settees for these rooms; 
never was it spent more ju- 
diciously; never was the effect 
produced more entirely har- 
monious and appropriate. The 
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Duchess beyond all expectation has achieved 
the impossible; she has made Blenheim look 
livable. 

There, too, she has so far found the centre 
of her English interests, She is a true Lady 
Bountiful to her husband’s tenants, and does 
her full share in visiting the old people and 
providing entertainments for the children. 
Her week-end parties, which are never 
wholly American and never wholly English, 
but a blending of the two, rank now among 
the best attractions of the London season. 
It was at Blenheim that the Duke and 
Duchess entertained the present King and 
Queen in 1896. Mrs, Vanderbilt, the Duch- 
ess’s grandmother, had died shortly before 
the time fixed for the visit, but by Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s express wish, it was not postponed; 
and in deference to the royal visitors the 
Duchess did not parade her mourning. 
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The organization of the visit was entirely 
the work of the Duke, who planned every 
single detail himself. Since then pretty 
nearly every Englishman and Englishwoman 
of any note has been entertained at Blen- 
heim on private or political occasions. There 
seemed a chance at one time that the Duchess 
would join the ranks of distinguished ama- 
teur actresses, but though she often used to 
appear in theatricals and concerts at Blen- 
heim, she seems now to have definitely given 
up both acting and singing. She had for a 
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spills, and owns herself unequal to a high- 
spirited mount. 

The Duke has come on a good deal since 
his marriage. He is, for one thing, far 
stronger than he used to be as a younger 
man, when an affection of the throat made a 
visit to Mount Doré part of his annual pro- 
gramme. He has, it is true, the somewhat 
difficile temperament of all the Marlboroughs, 
but to counterbalance it, or at least to dissi- 
pate it over a wider area, he has interested 
himself in polities, especially in the Prim- 
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too, a passion for falconry, but her 
chief outdoor sport is riding and hunting. 


The Duke, when at Cambridge, was the 
master of the ‘varsity drag-hounds and an 
ardent whip, and for several years past he 
and the Duchess have rented a hunting-box 
in Leicestershire, the Duke always taking 
down his four-in-hand. The Duchess is not 
a particularly keen huntress, and is never 
likely to be in the first flight, but she has a 
graceful seat, and does not pull her horse 
about. She has met with one or two nasty 


rose League, of which he has twice been presi- 
dent. A Duke who condescends to polities 
is certain of official advancement. In 1899 
he was appointed Paymaster of the Forces; 
in the same year he went out to South Africa 
as Assistant Military Secretary to Lord 
Roberts; and in 1903 he was appointed Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. He has not im- 
pressed the country with his ability, but, on 
the other hand, he has done nothing foolish. 
He is a generous landlord, a keen and practi- 
cal farmer, owns nearly 25,000 acres, and is 
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the patron of nine livings, and promises to 
hold a high, if not distinguished, place in the 
public life of the future—certainly a far 
higher and more useful one than any one 
would have prophesied ten years ago. The 
Duchess, too, is getting used to taking part 
in public functions. She makes, wherever she 
goes, a notable figure— always, except on 
state occasions, simply dressed and always 
attracting and interesting people by what I 
can only describe as the subdued sadness of 
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her expression. Her figure is tall and ex- 
tremely slender—it takes an effort to recall 
that her children are seven and six years old; 
her head, a remarkably small one, is prettily 
set on a long and graceful throat; the eyes 
are large and dark like the hair; the coloring 
is delicate. It is a taking face. There is 
self-possession of a somewhat timid order in 
it, and simplicity and all the tokens of a 
natural kindliness; but the final impression 
is, I think, one of pretty wistfulness. 








THE GRAND-DUCHESS SERGIUS 
(MOSCOW, 1905) 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


“Is there not an ideal element discernible in all this awful crisis? Was not the visit of the Grana-Duchess 
Sergius to the murderer of her husband and the word of forgiveness she spoke to him a spiritual ‘ joy forever’? 


And when, calm and serene and strong in all her grief, she walked behind the coffin of the murdered coach- 
man, sustaining in her arms his broken-hearted widow, did she not fill hundreds of trembling hearts with noble 





desire, themselves, for such courage and such generosity ?””—( Julia Tverdianski, Paris, March 5, 1905. ) 


O ye whom murderous War makes desolate, 


Ye bowed and sorrowing women of all lands— 


Take heart! The hour has scarcely run its sands 


Since one among you, singled out by Fate, 


In Fate’s despite hath wrought an act so great 


Your sad world’s proud exultance it commands, 


And on this Age’s record peerless stands 


In self-forgetting, rendering Love for Hate! 


Look, how that lady of a princely line 


The slayer in his cell with pardon seeks; 


And look! Her own great grief, forbearing all, 


With human pity (mounting towards Divine ) 


She, comfort to another, lesser, speaks, 


Treading with her behind the funeral pall. 
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Paris, May 23, 1905. 

T was my privilege recently to attend a 

wedding in Paris which, turned wrong 

side out, involves a singular number of 
the small ironies of French life. The wed- 
ding was “ blessed ” in the Eglise Ste.-Honoré 
d’Eylau—a church mondaine in the extreme, 
where, at any of the late masses on Sunday 
morning, one gets as fine parade of clothes 
as in the afternoon may be had at the courses 
de Longchamp. As I sat waiting here for 
the arrival of the wedding party to which I 
had been bidden I remembered that to have 
a wedding “blessed” at the Eglise Ste.- 
Honoré d’Eylau costs 600 francs. 

Finally they had come—the bride and 
groom—and while the organ played in glad 
triumph, and all the priests and acolytes were 
in motion, and the hundreds of lights on the 
altars seemed to dance with increased radi- 
ance, they swept down the aisle, the groom 
a man of forty-five years old, smallish, of 
sallow complexion, rather stoop-shouldered, 
of kindly countenance; the bride a vigorous, 
comely woman of thirty years, the movement 
of her beautiful satin gown, the sweep of her 
enveloping weblike veil, the gay nodding of 
the orange blossoms crowning her head, seem- 
ing to express the gratitude, the joy, the 
perfect satisfaction, that possessed her soul. 

This girl is one of three daughters belong- 
ing to a family cireumstanced as are thou- 
sands of French families. The father, once 
a rich man, died some years ago, leaving 
his family poor. The youngest of the 
daughters, eighteen years old, is a hopeless 
victim of tuberculosis; she is living off in 
Algeria with some petits cousins—living, 
that is to say, waiting there to die. The 


eldest daughter, thirty-two years. old, has 
attained the first stage of tuberculosis— 
anemia. The next elder—the bride—alone 





has preserved a vigorous constitution amid 
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the privations and the pathetic, enervating 
efforts all the girls have made to eke out an 
existence while maintaining with thread- 
bare dignity the social position of the family. 
The mother for a dozen years past has been 
a victim of cancer—another frequent partner 
of poverty in France. She is bedridden, 
blind with the disease, and to-day she had 
remained at home in suffering and in dark- 
ness, miserably balked of a desperate resolve 
she had formed to be carried to the church 
for the wedding of Félice. 

The groom is a rich man, one of not a few 
exiles which a business success may accom- 
plish in France. Since his youth he has 
been a servitor of the government in Indo- 
China, where he now holds an important 
office. He has lived there under conditions 
of pure savagery, permitted by regulations to 
return to France but once in three years, and 
compelled by circumstances to lengthen and 
again to lengthen the period of exile. 
Finally he had “ arrived.” He was wealthy; 
he was in high office. Then he resolved to 
come back to Paris for a wife. Returned to 
Paris, he went about getting a wife after the 
manner of the French, which is not, as we 
think, necessarily void of sentiment and ro- 
mance, because it is simple, businesslike, 
direct. He announced to his relatives here 
that he had come for a wife, and his nearest 
woman relative at once undertook to provide 
him with what he wanted. It was clear in 
the face of the situation that a petted daugh- 
ter of rich parents was not to be seduced by 
the prospects of this man, who, though rich, 
must spend the balance of his days in heath- 
endom. The selection was, therefore, neces- 
sarily rather limited; the would-be groom 
waived the usual dot, and further agreed to 
pay all the expenses of the wedding and of 
the bride’s trousseau. So the woman relative 
went to work. First of all she gave a 
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dinner of twenty-four covers, to which were 
invited eight marriageable girls, among them 
Félice and her elder sister Marie, to both of 
whom the woman relative is much attached, 
and one or the other she hoped profoundly 
might be chosen for the bride. However, she 
said nothing of her desire to the man, and 
conveying to none of the girls the least hint 
of the oceasion of the dinner-party, she dis- 
creetly placed the would-be groom at table 
between Marie and Félice. It was an elegant 
dinner, very gay and of long duration. Great 
was the joy of the match-maker, as the feast 
progressed, to witness that her scheme was 
succeeding. Marie, a delicate, small person, 
whose very dark hair and eyes are sharply 
contrasted with the pallor of her face, was 
becomingly gowned in fluffy white, and, ani- 
mated by the affair, she shone with something 
like the lustre of a very fine, exceedingly pure 
small pearl. The man was clearly pleased. 
Félice, smiling, amiable, rosier than ever in 
a gown of pink muslin, received a certain 
amount of the man’s attention, but it was 
upon Marie that his eyes were fixed with 
warm and warmer approval. 

“Tt is she, the young girl in white—Marie, 
you call her,” he had made haste to declare 
as soon as the dinner was over, and the 
woman relative was in the seventh heaven of 
the match-maker’s delight. 

“There is but one thing,” the man added, 
sighing, . . . “I am not quite sure of her 
health. She does not look very strong. Per- 
haps her sister would be better as a wife. 
She appears more robust. I like her, also, but 
it is Marie whom I prefer. Invite them both 
for déjeuner to-morrow. I shall regard the 
two by daylight, and we shall see.” Alas! in 
the glare of day, in the faded, scant folds of 
a silken blouse, home-made and of long serv- 
ice, Marie appeared so thin, so wan, so 
white, if withal brave, gay, charming, that 
the man was disillusioned. “A dear, sweet 
little thing—yes, but, mon Dieu! not proper 
for a wife.” The French take marriage more 
seriously than we dream of, and at no matter 
what cost of personal desire, they aim to act 
therein in accord with the principle of the 
survival of the fittest. Félice, on the con- 
trary, seen by daylight, was so strong, whole- 
some, full of every sort of hope, that it was 
on her now that the man’s eyes fixed more 
and more devouringly, and when déjeuner 
was over, and the coffee drunk, he was de- 
cided. He would marry Félice. After 
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déjeuner, he suggested a promenade in the 
garden of the Trocadéro near by;.he walked 
ahead with Félice; Marie, a little spiritless 
at heart, but still brave and smiling, followed 
at considerable distance with the woman 
relative. Before they returned to the house, 
the man had told Félice that he wished to 
marry her; he had explained the conditions 
of his life ld-bas; he had told her that he 
would provide for all the expense of the 
wedding, and she—she accepted him with 
heartful gratitude, which most respectfully 
she expressed. The next day, he was received 
by the half-dead, blind mother, who mum- 
bled a blessing upon him and a thanksgiving 
to God for having sent to one of her girls, at 
last, a husband, Preparations for the wed- 
ding were immediately begun—in two months 
the man must be back at his post in Indo- 
China, and not the mother half dead at home, 
nor the sister dying by inches off in Algeria, 
was deemed sufficient reason for departing 
from the duty which the French conceive al- 
ways binding upon them, of rendering to the 
world a pleasing spectacle. So orders were 
given for a handsome wedding gown for 
Félice and for a pretty costly dress for Marie, 
who was to act as demoiselle d’honneur, and 
the indulgent would-be bridegroom even paid 
for the dress of the other bridesmaid, 
Mademoiselle Clémentine, the bosom friend 
of Marie and Félice, and, like themselves, 
poor, but socially distinguished. 

The wedding breakfast was ordered from 
one of the best caterers in Paris, and the 
high-priced mass at the Eglise Ste.-Honoré 
d’Eylau was arranged for. The night before 
the wedding a despatch came from the sister 
in Algeria saying that she was worse, the end 
was at hand, and Marie must come at once. 
Would the evening after the wedding do, was 
wired back, and so Marie tripped bravely into 
church for the “white funeral” of Félice, 
knowing that the same evening she was to 
lay aside her gay wedding raiment to put 
herself in black for the interment of Lizette. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, I 
went with the others through a long, narrow, 
dark, winding passage that finally conducted 
us to the sacristy, in the dim light of which 
the newly wedded pair and their attendants 
were ranged to receive the congratulations 
of their friends. Never in my life have I 
seen such a picture of radiant satisfaction as 
Félice presented. This marriage meant for 
her a rescue from more and more hopeless 
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privation, the assurance of a livelihood which 
her most earnest efforts had heretofore but 
pitifully realized, comforts for the pauvre 
petite mére, protection for Marie, and it was 
with rare candor, therefore, that, clasping the 
hand of an intimate friend congratulating 
her, she said in the hearing of everybody, 
“Que je suis heureuse! Que je suis heu- 
reuse!” (“QOh, but I am happy! Oh, but I 
am happy!”) 

I looked quickly to see what effect this 
might have on the groom—experience teaches 
any woman of knowing years the fatality of 
letting a man believe he has made her per- 
fectly happy. But in this case apparently 
no harm had been done, for the groom was 
only looking as foolish and helpless as a man 
usually looks at his own wedding, and, ab- 
sorbed in the awkwardness of his réle, Félice’s 
remark had been lost upon him. 

Passing along the receiving line, next to 
Marie stood Mademoiselle Clémentine, the 
other bridesmaid, gorgeous in a gown of 
spring-green liberty satin and a plume-laden 
hat of wood-color with a mass of pale pink 
roses crushed under the brim at one side. 
Beholding her splendor and her gayety, no- 
body would have suspected the epitome of 
serio-comic romance that she is. Poor Clé- 
mentine! She has “ coiffé Ste.-Catharine,” as 
the French say when a girl attains her twen- 
ty-fifth year, at which age she enters the 
shadows of a vieille demoiselle—turns “old 
maid,” that is. Orphaned early, Clémentine 
was possessed of a small property that has 
finally dwindled to almost nothing. Too 
well connected socially to work, save at some 
very polite and correspondingly profitless oc- 
cupation, blank ruin eventually stares her in 
the face unless the bon Dieu sends her a hus- 
band to avert her doom. When she was 
twenty, she was betrothed to a man, an archi- 
tect of excellent prospects, and the pair loved 
each other very much. A rival of Clémentine 
caused rumors to reach the man’s mother that 
Clémentine is an hereditary consumptive. 
Frail-looking, her appearance seemed to jus- 
tify the rumor, and the mother, investigating, 
found that for a fact several members of 
Clémentine’s family are dead of the dread 
malady. Thereupon the mother broke the 
engagement and Clémentine was left alone. 
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Every year since; the man, who soon after- 
wards was married to a_ healthy, wealthy 
Jewess, sends to Clémentine, on the anniver- 
sary of the date which had been fixed for 
their marriage, a beautiful bouquet or a won- 
derful box of bonbons—very nice, indeed, but 
still a poor substitute for a husband and an 
assured livelihood. The past five years, 
Clémentine has had great hopes of a middle- 
aged industriel, He seemed attentive enough, 
and while, to be sure, he is a divorcé—a grave 
obstacle in the sight of Clémentine, who is 
very pious—still she has hoped and prayed 
that the good God would somehow arrange all 
that. But think of it! just the day before 
Félice’s wedding, the industriel announced 
his engagement to another woman. To a 
woman thirty-six years old, a victim of tuber- 
culosis, but who has a property of 600,000 
francs. And the industriel’s business is in 
need of money! He has always stated the 
needs of his business frankly to Clémentine, 
and as frankly regretted her poverty. 

“Did he pay court to you, Clémentine?” 

“Not too much. But he always told me 
he found me charming, and that he would 
love to épouse me at once if I had a dot!” 

“And did you love him, Clémentine?” 

“ Comme ci, comme ca. I found him agree- 
able, but it was more as a support that I 
regarded him. You know one must look to 
the future.” A long, deep-drawn sigh. “ The 
life is very bizarre, n’est-ce pas, madame?” 

From the church we went to the house—to 
the apartment of Félice’s mother, where the 
wedding breakfast was served to 200 friends 
who crowded frightfully the plain, but emi- 
nently self-respecting, small abode. Finally 
Félice was leaving. Her face, still bright, 
was pitifully tear-stained, for she had taken 
a last farewell of the poor mother who, be- 
numbed with drugs to-day, would be no more 
long before Félice would be permitted to re- 
visit Paris. She was going for three years 
at least—the journey a month by sea—to a 
savage country with this man, her husband, 
whom, two months ago, she had never seen 
in her life. But she went forth smiling. 
Three hours later, Marie left for Algeria to 
see Lizette die, and Clémentine, stripped of 
her wedding finery, was taking Marie’s place 
at the bedside of the poor mother. 
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~ ELL, I don’t know,” said Almeda 
W Carey, as she bit off the end of 
the thread and twisted it into a 
point for the eye of her needle; “ they’s a good 
many things ’at we can’t account for, but I 
don’t know. I ain’t one o’ them that says 
that when you’re dead that’s the last of you, 
but I believe that if a body’s gone to the Good 
Place, look like to me they wouldn’t want to 
come back, and if they’re gone to the Bad 
Place, why, they couldn’t git back. 
you thinkin’ o’ havin’ it made?” 

“Why, I don’t know. How would you? 
I b’lieve I’ll have the front of it shirred. I 
seen old lady Parker with her new waist 
that way, and I thought ‘it looked right be- 
comin’. I priced that black-and-white taf- 
fety down to Galbraith’s a week ago yesterday 
when I was gettin’ the wrapper I sent to 
Molly. <A dollar a yard it was. *Twould take 
about five yards, I s’pose.” 

“No,” responded .Almeda, “not. now no 
more. I should think about four yards would 
do you. Four and a quarter would be full as 
much as you’d need. Stripe or check?” 

“ Check,” said Mrs. Coulter, pausing in her 
meditative rocking to look around. “ Your 
fashion paper come yet? I thought mebby if 
it had you could show me about how you’d 
make it; but never mind. You know ’bout 
what I want—something kind o’ stylish and 
yet not too flirty. Pa he alwus wants me to 
dress real gay, but I tell him anybody that’s 
a grandmother, or as good as one—” 

“ How is Molly ?”’ 

“T got a letter from her yesterday, and she 


How was 


said she was real well, but very anxious for 
me to get down to Columbus so as to be there 
in good season. And I thotight if you could 
get the waist done in time I’d wear it down 
there. I feel awful worried for the poor 
child. Night before last I had a ringin’ in 
my ear, and you know they used to say that 
was a sign they’d be a death in the family 
before long, and I just wondered if that was 
for Molly. Wouldn’t it be terrible if she was 
to be taken away right now? I believe it 
would just about kill Jim. He thinks the 
world an’ all o’ her.” 

“Aw, pshaw! Elnora, you ain’t at your- 
self!” reproved the dressmaker, hitching her 
chair closer to the window. “The days is 
gittin’ lots shorter, ain’t they?” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Coulter. “I alwus 
dread to have Fall come. It’s so gloomy. Dark 
days this time o’ year gives me the blues the 
worst way. Look like the sky kind o’ glowers 
at you, much as to say: ‘ Whutch you doin’ 
hyer, anyways? Whut right ’a’ you got to 
look up? I feel kind o’ like hunchin’ up my 
shoulders to dodge the lick.” 

“ Aw, well, now, I wouldn’t give way that 
way, Elnora,” said Almeda, soothingly. “I 
wouldn’t borry no troubles, if I was you. 
We’re all in the hands of the Good Man and 
He knows what’s best fer each an’ all of us. 
Molly’s a strong, healthy girl and she’ll be 
all right. If I was you I wouldn’t worry one 
speck. Don’t you think that’s a pretty 
tol’able high’ price for that taffety? I seen 
some black-and-white check in to Rosenthal’s 
fer eighty-nine cents.” 
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“Yes, I looked at that, but it’s so kind o’ 
slazy; and, anyways, if I go down to Colum- 
bus I want to go lookin’ nice and feelin’ nice 
—feelin’ as if it was good goods I 
wearin’.” 

“Well,” said Almeda Carey, and bit off 
another length of thread, “ we’ve all got to go 
when our time comes, warnin’ or no warnin’. 
I’ve heard a heap about folks appearin’ to 
their friends fur away just as they was leav- 
in’ the body, and to hear old Mis’ Doctor 
Cooper talk you’d think it was an every-day 
occurrence for them that’s gone before to 
come back; but I take notice they hain’t none 
of ’em come back for me. I woosh’t they had. 
I'd just give anything if he could ’a’ come 
back and told me whatever became of him, 
whether he was killed on the field of battle 
or died in them prisons, or what. 
Seems like, for a while there, I jist couldn’t 
hardly stand it to be kept in suspense with 
nothin’ to do but wait and wait and wait, 
not knowin’ anything about him but jist 
what the Republican said— Missin’.’ I used 
to beg and pray the Good Man to let him 
come back to me, if it was only for a minute. 
But he never did. Seems like it wasn’t to be.” 

The withered old mantua-maker leaned 
back in her chair and looked out into the 
gray November landscape. Its shadows dark- 
ened fast, but she looked back to youth, where 
it is always sunny, and beheld again that 
morning in the spring of ’62 with its light 
winking and glittering on the bayonets of 
the Ninety-seventh Ohio, swinging to the 
tune of “ The girl I left behind me,” on its 
way down to the old B. & I. depot, and one 
bright, smiling face with shining brown hair 
eurling out from under a jaunty cap. She 
had an old daguerreotype of him in his sol- 
dier clothes and a lock of that curling hair. 
three letters, and a clipping containing the 
words, “George D. Batchelder, missing ”— 
and that was all, all except the memory of 
a great grief. 

“ And the night before old Squire Nicholls 
died,” she wakened to hear Elnora saying, 
“vou know Mis’ Nicholls telegraphed to the 
two boys to come, and Jennie come up from 
Dresden, and the old squire he was so pro- 
voked at them fer comin’ and spendin’ all 
that money on railroad fares. He said he was 
all right, only a little under the weather, and 
ackshilly got up and out o’ bed and smoked 
a cigar with Hen to show how well he was. 


And after they went to bed and Mis’ 


was 


one 0’ 
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Nicholls was settin’ up with him, ’long about 
twelve o’clock there come three raps—sounded 
like it was on the foot of the bed,—and she 
says, ‘ Pap, did you hear that? And he was 
kind o’ dozin’, but he opened his eyes and 
says: ‘ Yes,’ he says, ‘I did, Lizzie. They’ve 
come for me. Call the children.’ And ’long 
about four o’clock he died. And Emerson’s 
dog howled all night long right under their 
window. They say it was terrible.” 

The white eyeballs of Marilla Andrews, 
Miss Carey’s apprentice, shone in the gloom. 
In the silence that followed the two women 
could hear the girl fetch a long breath and 
let it go in a trembling sigh. 

“ Marilla, I woosh’t you’d light the light,” 
said Almeda, “and whilst you’re up you 
might go out to the coal-house and bring in 
a bucket o’ coal. The fire is gittin’ low. 
Take the kitchen lamp with you; I would.” 

After the girl had gone out Almeda said 
to Mrs. Coulter: “She’s the scariest thing I 
ever saw in my born days. She’s plumb 
afraid of the dark as any little young one. 
Course I had to have somebody with me, 
livin’ all alone this way, but, lawsadaisy! 
come good and dark all on strings. 
Might as well have nobody at all. You 
didn’t want a high collar to that waist, did 
you, Elnora?” 

“Land! How’d I look with one on? 
Never did have any neck to speak of, and 
now’t I’m gittin-— My Lord! ’Mede, what’s 
that ?” 

The outer door of the sitting-room in which 
they were opened slowly and swung inward. 
Mrs. Coulter sank back in her chair with an 
“Qh!” Almeda got up and shut the door. 

“Plague the thing!” she said. “ Jist 
here lately it’s taken to actin’ up. Least little 
jar it flies open. Every time I think I'll shore- 
ly have that ketch fixed and I keep for- 
gittin’ it. Shirring you said you wanted 
across the front, didn’t you? Why, what’s 
the matter, Elnora? Ain’t you feelin’ well?” 

“T had a kind of distress right here,” 
answered Mrs. Coulter, putting her hand to 
her heart and leaning back with her eyes 
closed. 

“Don’t you want I should get you some- 
thing? I got some real good whiskey in the 
house. Mebbe if you was to take a little 
sup you’d feel better.” 


she’s 


“No. No. No, thank you. No, I'll be 
over it in a minute. It never lasts but a little 
while. There. It’s gone now. Well, really | 
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I must be gettin’ along. It’s most supper- 
time now and Pa’ll be home, and that hired 
girl o’ mine ain’t worth her salt. You know 
that china sugar-bowl o’ mine that Aunt 
Emmeline gimme? Oh you do too; 
the one with the gilt flowers on it. Well, sir, 
she broke it all-to-flinders and I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a pretty. Oh yes, 
I’m lots better.” 

The two friends moved to the front door 
and lingered there chatting for a while, the 
poor little old dressmaker and Silas Coul- 
ter’s wife, she that was Elnora Potter. From 
some trivial thing, Mrs. Coulter broke off to 
say: “ Almeda, you an’ me has been thicker 
’n Cherry an’ Brindle ever since we was little 
girls and played ‘keep house’ together. Of 
course I got Silas, but he’s a man, and now, 
since Molly’s married and 
Columbus, seems like they ain’t nobody so 
near to me as what you are. Le’s make it up 
that whichever one of us is called first shall 
come and tell the other.” 

“Why, what made you 
Elnora ?” 

“T don’t know. It just kind of come into 
my head. Will you? I will, if you will.” 

“T will if I can,” promised Almeda, and 
gave her hand upon it. 

“Well, then, it’s a bargain,” said Mrs. 
Coulter, and, moved by a sudden impulse, she 
pulled the mantua-maker to her and kissed 
her. 

“Why, Elnora! Look out what you’re 
Now, what if you should ha’ knocked 
that lamp out o’ my hand! We might both 
of us— Marilla !! think I got a beau. 
When did you want the waist done?” 

“ Lemme This is Thursday. If I 
should bring you the goods to-morrow d’you 
s’pose you could get it made up in a week?” 


yes, 


gone to live at 


think of that, 


doing! 


see. 


“In a week,” mused Almeda. “ There’s 
that suit of Mrs. Avery’s I promised for 
Thursday, and that dress o’—but that can 


wait. Yes, I guess so. 
All right. 
good night.” 
She held up the lamp so that Mrs. Coulter 
could see to get down the ten steps to the 
street level, and then shut and locked the 
parlor door. As she came out into the sit- 
ting-room the side door slowly swung open. 
“Plague take that door!” she said, pee- 
vishly, as she slammed and bolted it. “ Ma- 
rilla, remind me of it to have that ketch 
fixed. It gives me the all-overs flyin’ open 


A week from to-day. 
Can you see the steps? Well, 
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that way. I think sure it’s somebody comin’ 
in. Well, what ‘ll we have for supper?” 

Next afternoon Mrs. Coulter brought the 
taffeta and Almeda cut out the lining, basted 
it together, and fitted it. 

“ Now I can have it ready to try on you 
Monday,” she said. “When you goin’ to 
Columbus ?” 

“T wrote I’d be down Friday morning, no 
preventing Providence. I sent her a piece 
of the goods. Now I don’t want you should 
overwork on my account, but if you could 
get it done so’s I could wear it Friday, why 
Looks right nice, don’t it?” 

“Well, you be in on Monday to try on. 
How you feelin’ ?”’ 

“Why, I’m well enough.” 

But when Monday came, Lide Strayer, and 
her mother from DeGraff, called and stayed 
to tea, and Mrs. Coulter could not leave. 
Almeda was going to send Marilla up with 
the waist, but old Aunt Libby Nicholson 
brought in a dress-pattern, and she was so 
particular and such a talker that she took 
up the whole afternoon of both women. Mrs. 
Avery sent word to be sure and have her suit 
ready by Thursday, as George was going to 
the meeting of the Ohio State Medical So- 
ciety up to Cleveland and wanted her to go 
along; so if the dressmaker’s lamps burned 
far into the night there was good reason 
for it. 

When Mrs. Coulter came next day she said 
she had received a letter from Molly and she 
thought the goods was just lovely and that 
they looked for her Friday morning sure, 
and for her not to fail them. Jim would be 
at the Union Depot to meet her. 

“But do you know—I declare I’m gettin’ 
kind o’ foolish—I’m jist bound I won’t go 





without that waist. Ain’t it pretty? That 
shirrin’ ’Ill set it off, too, won’t it? Do you 
think it’s jist right in the back? Seems to 


me it’s kind o’—” 

Marilla was a first-rate girl, or would have 
been if she didn’t get to talking sometimes 
and do things wrong end to and never find 
it out till she was nearly done, and then have 
to rip it all out again. There were a good 
many little annoyances of one kind or 
another, so it was just at dusk Thursday 
evening that Almeda got around to Mrs. 
Coulter’s waist. 

“T wish Elnora hadn’t set her heart so on 
that shirrin’,’ she said to Marilla. “It’s 
such slow work. If it was tucks, now, I 
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could do it on the machine in no time. Ah!” 
She bent herself backward to rest her tired 
muscles. “This settin’ up every night and 
every night ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. I 
wish you'd light the other lamp too, Marilla, 
whilst you’re about it. I want all the light I 
ean git on this fine stitchin’. You needn’t do 
any more now. You done enough for one 
day. See what kind of a supper you can 
get up. And, Marilla, make the tea extry 
strong. I got to set up till this thing’s done.” 

As she sat stitching away, the brilliant 
contrast of the black and white made her 
tired eyes burn as if for sleep. She passed 
her hand over them, and was just gathering 
up the goods anew upon her needle when the 
side door suddenly opened and Mrs. Coulter 
stepped in. 

“Why, Elnora Potter! 
me!” cried Almeda. 

“T ain’t got but a minute to stay. I must 
hurry right home. Mercy! Comin’ up them 
steps o’ yourn just about finishes me. I 
dropped in to see how you was gettin’ along 
with my waist. Why, you ain’t got it near 
done, have you?” 

“Oh my, They ain’t much more. 
They’s just this shirrin’, an’ some finishin’- 
up to do around the bottom, and put the 
sleeves in, an’ a few little things. I was held 
back a good deal by Mrs. Avery’s suit. When 
do you start?” 

“T was going on the 10.40, but if you—” 

“ Oh, well now, don’t you worry. I'll finish 
it if I live, and if T don’t live—I’ll come and 
tell you. Ill send it up to you by Marilla 
the first thing in the morning. Before nine 
o’clock, anyhow.” 

“ Now, you'll be sure ?”’ 

“Oh, I'll set up till I git it done.” 

“T hate to think of you doin’ that on my 
account. I could go on the afternoon train, 
but I told them to look for me— But we 
could telegraph ’em !” 

“No, I wouldn’t do that. If Molly was 
to see a telegram and get a sudden scare, 
you don’t know what might happen. No, Ill 
set up and finish it. Why, they ain’t hardly 
nothin’ to do! I’ve set up many’s the night 
before this, an’ will, I guess, as long ’s I 
can see to thread a needle.” 

“ Well, all right, if you can. 
now. Land! 
Good night!” 

After supper, Almeda set to work with all 
her might, once in a while dropping a word 


How you scared 


yes. 


Tll run along 
Don’t it get dark quick now? 
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to Marilla, but for the most part silently at- 
tacking the task, which was greater than she 
had given Elnora Coulter to suppose. 

“Well, I should say you did make the tea 
extry strong, Marilla. ’Twould take the bark 
off a white oak. ... My! This black-and-white 
hurts my eyes like all get-out. . . . I guess I'll 
leave the shirrin’ to the very last, and if it 
comes to the worst, Ill do it the first thing 
in the morning by daylight.” 

“Can’t I help you, Miss Carey?” asked 
Marilla. 

“No. You done enough for to-day. Why 
don’t you go to bed? Settin’ up this way! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, an’ 
you dead for sleep.” 

“Up there in the dark all by myself?” 
whined the girl. 

“Oh, fudge! 
of ?” 

“Hark!” whispered Marilla. 

“That’s only Mumma’s dog howlin’,” 
sniffed Almeda, and returned to her work. 

“They say it’s a sign somebody’s goin’ to 
die when a dog howls that way.” 

“Well, I guess that’s so. Somebody’s 
dyin’ every minute. You oughtn’t to pay 
any attention to such foolishness.” 

The girl made an inarticulate protest and 
curled herself on the lounge. Presently, 
overcome by fatigue and the late hours for 
the three nights previous, she fell asleep, and 
Miss Carey, looking up as she threaded her 
needle, forbore to waken her. It was some 
company to hear the tired girl’s regular 
breathing. 

As it grew late the footsteps of passers-by 
became rarer and rarer, and finally ceased. 
The sounds of daylight and human activity 
hushed, and in their stead came the sounds 
of the night, and that activity which we fear 
is human, either in the flesh or out of it: the 
furtive snapping of the woodwork yielding 
to the pressure of an unseen foot; the creak 
of the shutter crying lonesomely; the squeak- 
ing of the leafless boughs chafing one another 
in the night wind that now wailed pitifully 
through a chink in the door, and now hushed 
as if hoping for an answer; the frightened 
seurry and shriek of the mice scrambling be- 
hind the plastering; the rattle of a bit of 
mortar falling down the chimney. The lights 
in the houses about disappeared. Here one 
vanished, there another, until at last the only 
radiance in all Minuca Centre shone through 
the window of the house where one woman 
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slept, and another thudded with the machine or 
whipped her hand out rhythmically with the 
sure movement of the deft seamstress, fend- 
ing off momently the wolf that momently 
returned. Each hour the bell of the flax- 
factory sounded more clearly as the watch- 
man told the passing night. As the twelve 
strokes began, the seamstress paused, 

“T don’t believe but what I could get that 
shirring done to-night, after all,” she said 
softly to herself, leaning back and looking 
at her work. Stepping noiselessly, she tip- 
toed out into the kitchen and got a tumbler 
from the cupboard, slipped the bolt of the 
side door, and went out to the well. She let 
the bucket down and, while it filled, stood 
looking at the night. It was strangely dark 
and still. No star The sky hung 
low and sullen, and as her eyes relaxed them- 
selves she could see a deeper black was steal- 
ing up the heights to mid-heaven from the 
west. A faint breath fanned her cheek a 
moment, and then died away. There seemed 
to be something in the hush that waited ex- 
pectant. Far, far off yonder somewhere a 
dog howled a long and dreary howl. A cold 
chill went over her. “Somebody is walkin’ 
over my grave,” she said, and drew up the 
bucket of cold water, the chain clucking as it 
rolled up on the windlass, and the bucket 
swung on the stone curb. 

“My! that’s right out o’ the northwest 
corner,” she said, after she had drunk. 

She shut the door, put the glass away, and 
tiptoed back to her work. Marilla moved 
uneasily from time to time and muttered in 
her sleep. At last Almeda was on the last 
row of the shirring. The black-and-white 
stung her eyes, but it was almost done now. 
She would send Marilla up— The door 
opened suddenly. She looked up. There, 
with her hand on the door-knob, stood Elnora 
Coulter. 

“ Why, 


you—” 


shone. 


Elnora Coulter! What brings 

And even as she spoke there was no one, 
no one but herself and the sleeping Marilla. 
Was Elnora trying to scare her? She waited, 
but there was nothing. She harkened. There 
was no sound of footsteps. There was nothing 
but the dog howling far off yonder some- 
where. A chill crept over her, an awful fear 
of something. Mastering it, she rose, took 
the lamp in her hand, and went to the door. 
There was no one. The whole world seemed 
to be holding its breath, intently listening. 
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“Elnora!” she called. 
There was no answer. 


She stepped out by 
the well and held the lamp over her head. 
She harkened. She could hear the wick suck- 


ing up the oil. The hair of her head 
prickled. 

“Elnora!” she called again. 

But none answered. A sudden gust of wind 
puffed out the lamp she held. A blinding 
flash of lightning flickered through a seud of 
clouds flying athwart the sky, and the un- 
seasonable thunder crackled above her head. 
The lamp fell from her hands and shivered 
into bits on the brick walk. The tall trees 
bowed themselves under the fierce gale, and 
with a shriek she fled into the house. 

“Marilla!” she cried, and shook the girl 
roughly. “ Marilla! Wake up!” 

The apprentice moaned: “Don’t let them 
bury me. Oh, don’t, Miss Carey. ... Oh, I’m 
so glad you waked me. I had such a terrible 
dream. I thought they were putting me into 
a grave, and it seemed like—” 

“Marilla! Did you see her?” 

“ See who?” 

“Elnora Potter.” 

“ Elnora—Mrs. Coulter? 
here? No, I didn’t see her. Why, it’s nearly 
one o’clock! What was she—” 

“Listen to me. I was sewing on her waist, 
as wide awake as I am this minute, and the 
door opened and there she stood, and I says 
to her: ‘Why, Elnora! What are you doing 
here at this time o’ night?” and just as I 
spoke to her she was gone. I thought at first 
she was trying to play a joke on me, and I 
took the light outdoors, but there wasn’t any- 
body there.” 

“Oh, Miss Carey! It was a warning!” 
gasped Marilla, and clutched Almeda frantic- 
ally. “Oh, I’m so afraid! I’m so afraid!” 

“Hark! What’s that?’ 

It was the first pattering downfall of the 
raindrops. The storm broke that had menaced 
all night. The whole world no longer held its 
breath and waited, expectant, eagerly listen- 
ing. And now the furtive silence was filled 
with thronging noises. Mysterious footsteps 
tracked through the house; beckoning fingers 
tapped on the window and, as the startled 
women swiftly turned, as swiftly withdrew 
into the darkness; unseen watchers, spying 
on their terror, whispered and _ tittered. 
Clutching each other, rigid with fear, the two 
women sat till fatigue overpowered them, 
and the gray dawn struggling through the 
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watery skies made them look livid as corpses 
tumbled in a heap in the dull yellow light of 
the dying lamp. 

A rapping at the sitting-room door aroused 
them. Almeda answered the summons. 
There stood Silas Coulter. 

“ Elnora’s dead,” he said, and his chin quiv- 
ered. 

“Oh my Lord!” gasped Almeda, her knees 
shaking. “I knew it! I knew it!” 

“Why, "Meda, how could you? You’re the 
first person I seen. I come right here, first 
thing.” 

“1 seen her as plain as I see you right 
now. Come in, come in. I declare I’m just 
so upset I don’t know what I’m about, keepin’ 
you waitin’ out in the rain. I'll take your 
umbrella.” 

“How do you mean you seen her?” 

“Tt was a little before one o’clock.” He 
made a movement. “I was settin’ up sewin’ 
on her waist that she was goin’ to wear to 
Columbus to-day.” 

Mr. Coulter choked 
slowly from side to side. 

“No, poor girl! she won’t never wear it 
any place, an’ her heart was plumb set on it. 
Well, sir, the door opened and there she stood. 
Now, Silas, you know I never was one 0’ 
them that goes around tellin’ such things, 
and I never believed one speck in. ’em, but 
it’s as true as I’m settin’ here, an’ I says to 
her, ‘Why, Elnora, what are you doing up 
this time o’ night?” No, I didn’t, either. 
Now let me tell the truth about it. I was 
just goin’ to say that, but I didn’t get it all 
out, and she was gone. Tchk! tchk! tchk! 
Tell me about it. Did she suffer any?’ 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” he quavered. 
“Here lately, you know, she has been havin’ 
them spells and was doctorin’ fer ’em, but I 
didn’t think they was nothin’ specially dan- 
gerous. It didn’t seem possible. I was awful 
tired last night when I went to bed, an’ all 
I know is that I waked up ‘long about twelve 
—I remember hearin’ the bell over to the 
flax-factory strike, an’ I counted. She was 
up then, but I must ’a’ fell asleep. “Long 
towards five I waked up again, an’ when I 
found she wasn’t there I felt kind o’ uneasy 
an’ got up an’ went to look for her. She 
was in the spare room, layin’ on the floor. I 
called to her, but—but she ”—something 
swelled in his throat as if to strangle him; 
he drew in a long, shaking breath—* but 
she didn’t answer me. She’ll never answer 


and moved his head 
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me agin. Oh! Oh! Oh my Lord! Oh my 
Lord! what shall I do? What shall I do 


without her? Thirty-seven years, Almedy— 
thirty-seven years.” The sobs burst through 
his cramped throat like coughs. After a little 
he said: “Poor Molly! Poor Molly! I’m 
afraid to let her know. I’m afraid it ‘ll 
kill her.” 

Almeda sat with her hands clinched to- 
gether. The tears rising slowly in her under 
lids dripped down her withered cheeks and 
splashed one by one on her knuckles, white 
with the intensity of her grip. 

“Ever since we was little girls we’ve been 
the closest friends. Silas, I hope you won’t 
think it hard that she should come to tell me 
she was gone, but last week she said to me, 
‘Le’s make it up that whichever one of us 
is called first shall come and tell the other.’ 
She kept her word, Silds, she kept her 
word.” 


The waist lay where it was until after the 
funeral. Almeda could not bear to touch it, 
or any other work, until then. The story of 
the apparition of Elnora Coulter spread over 
the town, gathering the most marvellous ad- 
ditions as it went. Almeda sent for Brother 
Longfellow, the pastor of the Centre Street 
M. E. Church, which she attended. 

“T want you should hear the straight of it 
just the way it was,” she said to him, when 
he came, “with nothin’ added to it, ner 
nothin’ took away. It’s no small thing to 
tell the truth; it’s no small thing, Brother 
Longfellow; but as near as I can I’m goin’ 
to do it. And, Marilla, if I make it the least 
bit different from what I told you that night, 
I want you should correct me. I was sewin’ 
on Elnora Coulter’s waist the night she died, 
she expectin’ to wear it down to Columbus 
the next mornin’. It was close on to one 
o’clock and I was settin’ by this work-table. 
I had the big lamp on it, the one I dropped 
when the wind blowed it out when I was out- 
side by the well. 

“The door opened—there! jist like it’s 
openin’ now. They’s somethin’ wrong with 
the ketch, and it comes open itself. I don’t 
lay no stress on the door openin’, because a 
spirit could go right through ’em. Now, 
Marilla, you stand right there. That’s where 
Elnora was when I looked up. I says to 
her— Wait a minute; I'll get the waist and 
show you exactly how I was.” 

As Almeda picked up the garment she 
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said: “I was as broad awake as I am this 
minute. See? MHere’s the needle stickin’ 
where I took the last stitch.” 

She stopped and was silent for a long time. 
The hand that held the waist dropped by her 
side. The other went up and clutched her 
chin, the knuckles resting on her lips. The 
preacher and the apprentice waited fixedly 
for her to resume. She came over and sank 
down into a chair. 

“Marilla, you come here a minute,” she 
said at length. “Do you see anything about 
them last few stitches ?”’ 

“Why, Miss Carey! The last four or five 
are all every which way.” 

“Do you, Brother Longfellow ?” 

“Why, yes, Sister Carey,” he said, after 
he had adjusted his glasses. “They look 
uneven as compared with the others.” 

“Well, now, there it is,” said the dress- 
maker. “That was the fourth night I had 
set up late and that black-and-white is very 
hard on the eyes. The last time I seen 
Elnora alive she come in without knockin’ 
at that side door, and stood there where 
Marilla stood awhile ago. . . . It must ’a’ ben 
the door blowed open. . . .” 

Her voice dwindled into silence, the others 
staring as mazed as she—yes, as dismayed as 
she at the inevitable inference. For it was 
not the explication of Elnora Coulter’s 
ghost alone they saw unfolded, but the expli- 
cation of all questionable shapes that have 
been seen since time began; seen with the 
mind’s eye from within outwardly, and not 
the other way around; when the soul lies 
tranced in the middle state between the sleep- 
ing and the waking. 

Marilla’s disappointed superstition first 
awoke. She cried in pettish anger: “ Then it 
wasn’t a spook, at all? Oh, fiddle!” Deter- 
mined, though, to have it so in spite of 
everything, she argued: “ But it must have 
been! It just must have been! How 
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could you been a-dreamin’ settin’ up there 
sewin’ ?” 

The preacher hushed her with a gesture of 
his hand. “This is God’s doings,” he re- 
proved her, “and no small matter. He would 
have us know the truth concerning them that 
sleep. How any one particular ghost came to 
be seen is less to be considered than how 
ghosts came to be believed in. Your experi- 
ence, Sister Carey, your most wonderful ex- 
perience, shows plainly how they came to 
be believed in.” 

He spoke of the coincidence of Mrs. Coul- 
ter’s death, and how such instances, rare 
though they might be, were yet frequent 
enough to keep alive the ancient heathen doc- 
trine that the dead are restless and unset- 
tled. Deep within her heart Almeda Carey 
mused on things the preacher never dreamed 
of. It had torn her soul with anguish that, 
since it seemed that, after all, they could 
come back, the single visitant from Behind 
the Veil should be Elnora, and not that 
nearer one by far to her than ever Elnora 
was, her one and only lover in the days of 
youth when it is always sunny, her one and 
only lover, whose dear face through all these 
years still smiled upon her from beneath his 
jaunty soldier cap, whose curly locks still 
glistened in the light of that spring morning 
long ago. Even were the darling vision to 
vanish in a moment, why had it net come? 

“He giveth His beloved sleep,” she heard 
the preacher say, “not weary wanderings to 
and fro.” And on the instant disappeared 
forever all the haunting discontent, the 
queryings and questionings, and the calm 
peace of disillusionment reigned in their 
stead. 

She rolled the garment up whose last four 
stitches held so much for her. In David's 
certitude she spoke the words that David 
spoke: “I shall go to him; but he cannot 
come to me.” 


























HIS CONFIDANTE 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 
DECORATIONS BY ERNEST HASKELL 


Poor little Fan! You're left like this — 
While she goes off to dance? 

Alas,—I know,—’tis hard to miss 
That dimpled, roguish glance. 

My sympathy! I grieve to see 
You shut up, and half-hid— 

I do, although you laughed at me, 
Yes, saucy Fan, you did. 


But I forgive. A lover seems 
So queer—that’s why you laughed. 
Ah, if I told you all my dreams, 
Perhaps you'd deem me daft. 
I fancy you, a butterfly; 
I fancy her, a rose— 
Strange fancies to a fan to sigh! 
’Twere better to propose. 


’Sh !—she comes, my Rose of Light! 
The Nymph I love—and fear. 

Dear Fan, as you go home to-night, 
Pray whisper in her ear: 

Though many a vow she heard above 
The murmur of the ball, 


He loves her best of all. 


The man who dared not tell his love— 
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by MARY-E-WILKINS FREEMAN 
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CHAPTER XX 


47) 43 NDERSON, as he went away 
; that night, hi id before his eyes 
Charlotte’s little face, the in- 
tensity of which had seemed 
to make it fairly luminous 
in the dim light, as_ she 

towards him. There was 
face at once wumnreasoning and 
childish anger that he was there at all 
and in a measure a witness of the distress 
and disgrace of herself and her family, and 
a piteous appeal for help, at once a forbid- 
ding and a beseeching. For Anderson natu- 
rally the forbidding seemed most in evidence 
as an impulse to action. He felt that he must 
withdraw immediately and save them all the 
additional mortification that he could. So he 
hurried away down the road, with the girl’s 
face before his eyes and the sound of the 
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scolding voice in the house in his ears. 
voice carried far. In spite of the wrath in 
it, it was a sweet, almost a singing voice, 
high-pitched, but sonorous. It was the voice 
of little Willy Eddy’s German wife, and it 
came from a pair of strong lungs in a well- 
developed chest, and was actuated by a strong 
and indignant spirit. Arthur Carroll, listen- 
ing to her, was conscious of an absurdly im- 
personal sentiment of something like admi- 
ration. The young woman was really in a 
manner superb. The occasion was trivial, 
even ignoble. Carroll felt contemptuous both 
for her and for himself, and yet she dignified 
it to a degree. Minna Eddy was built on a 
large scale; she was both muscular and stout. 
Her short blue woollen skirt, increasing with 
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its fulness her firm hips, disclosed generously 
her sturdy feet and ankles, which had a cer- 
tain beauty of fitness as pedestals of support 
for her great bulk of femininity. Her cotton 
blouse, of an incongruous green-figured pat- 
tern, was open at the neck, disclosing a meet- 
ing of curves in a roseate crease, and one 
sleeve, being badly worn, revealed a pink boss 
of elbow. Minna Eddy had a distinctly hand- 
some face so far as feature and color went. 
It was a harmonious combination of curves 
and dimples all overspread with a deep bloom, 
as of milk and roses, and her fair hair was 
magnificent, plaited smoothly, covering the 
back of the head as with a mat. She had 
come out with a blue handkerchief tied over 
her head, but she had torn it off, and waved 
it like a flag of battle in one fat muscular 
hand, as she lifted on high her voice of 
musical wrath. She spoke good English, 
although naturally tinctured by the abuses 
of the countryside. The only trace of her 
German descent was in the sounds of cer- 
tain letters, especially d and v. She said 
t for d, and f for v. Carroll noticed that as 
he noticed every detail. His senses seemed 
unnaturally acute, as possibly any animal’s 
may be when at bay and when the baiting has 
fairly begun. 

A little behind Minna Eddy, and at her 
right, stood her husband, with a face of utter 
discomfiture and terror. Now and then he 
reached out a small twitching hand and made 
an ineffectual clutch at her elbow as she talk- 
ed on. At times he rolled terrified and ap- 
pealing eyes at Carroll. He seemed even to be 
begging for his partisanship, although the 
absurdity of that was obvious. The room 
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was quite full of people, but Minna Eddy 
had the platform. e 

“You, you, you,” she repeated before every 
paragraph of invective, like a prelude and re- 
frain. “ You, you, you ”—and she fairly hurl- 
ed the words at Carroll—“ you, you, you, 
gettin’ my man ”—with a fierce backward 
lunge of her bare right elbow towards her 
husband, who shrank away, and a fierce back- 
ward roll of a blue eye—“ gettin’ my man to 
take all his money and spend it for no goot. 
You, you, you! When I haf need of it for 
shoes and stockings for the children, when I 
go with my dress in rags. You, you, you!” 
She went on and on with a curious variety 
in the midsi of monotony. The stream of her 
invective flowed on like a river with ever-new 
ripples. There was a spectes of fascination 
in it for the man who was the object of it, 
and there seemed to be also a compelling 
quality for the others in the room. There had 
been no preconcerted movement among Car- 
roll’s creditors, but a number of them had 
that evening descended upon him in a body. 
In the parlor were the little dressmaker; the 
druggist; the butcher; Tappan, the milk- 
man; two stenographers and Harrison Day, a 
clerk, who had come on the seven-o’clock 
train from New York; two men with whom 
he had dealings in a horse trade; an old man 
who had made the garden the previous spring; 
and another butcher who had driven over 
from New Sanderson. In the dining-room 
door stood Marie, the Hungarian maid, and 
behind her was the coachman. Carroll stood 
leaning against the corner of the mantelpiece; 
some of the others were defiantly yet depreca- 
tingly seated, some were standing. Anna Car- 
roll, quite pale, with an odd fixed expression, 
stood near her brother. When Charlotte en- 
tered the house she took up a position in the 
hall, leaning against the wall, near the door. 
She could hear every word, but she was quite 
out of sight. She leaned heavily against the 
wall, for her limbs trembled under her and 
she could searcely stand. Her aunt had look- 
ed around as she entered, and a question as to 
where she had been had shaped itself on her 
lips; then her look of inquiry and relief had 
died away in her expression of bitter con- 
centration upon the matter in hand. She had 
been alarmed about Charlotte, as they had all 
been. Mrs. Carroll had called softly down the 
stairs to know if Charlotte had come, and the 
girl had answered, “ Yes, Amy dear.” 

“Where have you been, dear?” asked the 
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soft voice from an indistinct mass of floating 
white at the head of the stairs. 

“T’ll tell you by and by, Amy dear.” 

“T was alarmed about you,” said the voice, 
“it was so late; about you and Eddy.” 

“Te has come, too.” 

“Yes, I heard him.” Then the voice added, 
quite distinctly petulant, “I have a headache, 
but it is so noisy I cannot get to sleep.” 
Then there was a rustle of retreat and Char- 
lotte leaned against the wall, listening to the 
hushed turmoil surmounted by that voice of 
accusation in the parlor. Eddy stood full in 
the doorway, in a boyish, swaggering attitude, 
his hands on his hips, and bent slightly, with 
sharp eyes of intense enjoyment on Minna 
Eddy. Suddenly Carroll turned and caught 
sight of him, and as if perforce the boy’s eyes 
turned to meet his father’s. Carroll did not 
speak, but he raised his hand and pointed to 
the hall with an upward motion for the stairs, 
and Eddy went, with a faint whimper of re- 
monstrance. The scolding woman saw the 
little retreating figure, and directly the tor- 
rent of her vituperation was turned into a 
new course. 

“You, you, you,” she proclaimed, “ dress- 
in’ your boy up in fine clothes, while -mine 
children haf went in rags since you haf 
came to Banbridge. You, you, you, gettin’ 
all my man’s money, and dressin’ up your boy 
in clothes that I haf paid for You, you you!” 

But Minna Eddy had unwittingly furnished 
the right key-note for a whole chorus. 
Madame Griggs, who had been rocking jerkily 
in a small red-plush chair which squeaked 
faintly, sprang up, and left it still rocking 
and squeaking. 

“Yes,” said she—* yes, that is so. Look at 
the way the whole family dress, at other peo- 
ple’s expense !” 

She was hysterical, yet still she had not 
lost her sense of the gentility of self-restraint. 
That would come later. Her face worked con- 
vulsively, red spots were on her thin cheeks, 
but there was still an ingratiating, somewhat 
servile tone in her voice, and she looked scorn- 
fully at Minna Eddy. Then J. Rosenstein, 
who kept the principal drygoods-store in Ban- 
bridge, bore his testimony. His grievances 
were small, but none the less vital. His busi- 
ness dealings with the Carrolls had been 
limited to sundry spools of thread and kitchen 
towellings and buttons, but they were as lead 
in his estimate, although he had a grave in- 
trospective expression out of proportion to the 
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seeming triviality of the matter in his mind. 
He held in one long hand a slip of paper and 
eyed Carroll with dignified accusation. 

“This is the fifth bill I have made out,” he 
remarked, and he raised his voice to the pitch 
of his brethren of the Bowery when they 
hawk in the street. “The fifth bill I have 
made out, and it is only for one dollar and 
fifty-three cents, and I am poor.” 

His intellectual Semitic face took on an 
ignoble expression of one who squeezes justice 
to petty ends for his own deserts. His whine 
penetrated the rising chorus of the other 
voices, even of the butcher’s, who was a coun- 
tryman of his own, and who said something 
with dolorous fervor about the bill for mgat 
which had been running for six weeks, and 
not a dollar paid. He was of a more common 
sort, and rendered a trifle indifferent by a 
recent visit to a beer-saloon. He was also 
somewhat stupefied by an excess of flesh as to 
the true exigencies of life in general. After 
he had spoken he coughed wheezily, settled 
his swelling bulk more comfortably in the 
red-velvet chair, and planted his wide-apart 
elephantine legs more firmly on the floor, 
while he mentally appraised the Oriental rug 
beneath his feet, with a view to the possibility 
of his taking that in lieu of cash and making 
a profitable bargain for its ultimate disposal 
with a cousin in trade in New York. Look- 
ing up, he caught Rosenstein’s eyes just turn- 
ing from a regard of the same rug, and the 
two men’s thoughts met with a mental clash. 
Then the New Sanderson butcher, who was a 
great, handsome blond German with a foam 
of yellow beard, strolled silently over to them, 
and with sharp eyes on the rug conferred with 
the other two in low, eager whispers. From 
that time they paid little attention to what 
was going on around them. They talked, 
they gesticulated, they felt of the rug. 

Madame Griggs, settling her skirts gen- 
teelly, spoke again. “ I guess my bill has been 
running fully as long as anybody’s here,” she 
said, in her small, shrill voice. She eyed the 
two stenographers as she spoke, with jealous 
suspicion. There was a certain smartness 
about their attire, and she suspected them of 
being city dressmakers. She also suspected 
the strange young man with them of being a 
city lawyer whom they had brought with them 
to urge their claims. Madame Stella Griggs 
had a ready imagination. The two stenogra- 
phers had not spoken at all. From time to 
time the prettier wept softly in her lace- 
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edged handkerchief; the other looked pale 
and nervous. Whenever she looked at Carroll 
her mouth quivered. The young man sat still 
and winked furiously. He had discovered 
Carroll’s address and informed the girls, and 
they had planned this descent upon their em- 
ployer. Now they were there, they were 
frightened and intimidated and distressed. 
They were a gentle lot, of the sort that are 
born to be led. Their resentment and sense 
of injustice overwhelmed them with grief 
rather than a desire for retaliation. They 
were in sore straits for their money, yet all 
would have walked again into the snare, and 
they regarded Carroll with the same awed ad- 
miration as of old. Not one but felt commis- 
eration for him, and trust in his ultimate pay- 
ment of their wagés. They regarded the other 
creditors with a sort of mild contempt. Willy 
Eddy’s wife reopened her tirade, having re- 
gained her wind. When she spoke this time 
she glared at Anna Carroll with a dazzling 
look of spite. 

“There ain’t no red silk dresses for me to 
rag out in,” said she, and she pointed straight 
at Anna’s silken skirts. “ No, there ain’t, and 
there won’t be, so long as my man’s money 
goes to pay for hers.” She said “hers” with 
a harder emphasis than if she said “ yours.” 

Anna never returned her vicious look, she 
never moved a muscle of her handsome face, 
nor changed color. She continued to stand 
beside her brother with a curious expression 
of wide partisanship and of regard for these 
people as objects of offence as a whole, rather 
than as individuals. 

“ Folks can pretend to be deaf, if they want 
to,” said Minna Eddy, “but they hear, an’ 
they’ll hear more.” 

“That was fifteen dollars beside the find- 
ings, and they amounted to twelve dollars and 
sixty-three cents more,” said Madame Griggs, 
and this time she addressed the young man 
whom she took to be a lawyer. She met his 
nervous winks with a piteous smile of appeal- 
ing confidence. She wondered if possibly he 
might not be willing to undertake her cause 
in connection with the other supposed dress- 
makers’ at a reduced rate. Nobody paid the 
slightest attention when she spoke, Anna 
Carroll least of all. 

Suddenly Henry Lee tiptoed into the room. 
He came in smiling and nervous. When he 
saw the assembled company he started and 
gave an inquiring glance at Carroll, who re- 
garded him in an absent-minded fashion, as 
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if he hardly comprehended the fact of his en- 
trance. It was the glance of a man whose 
mind is too crowded to admit of more. But 
Lee went close to him, bowing low to Anna, 
and extending his hand with urbanity, flus- 
tered, it is true, yet still with urbanity. 

“ Good evening, Captain,” he said, and even 
then, in sore distress of mind as he was, he 
looked about at the company for admiration 
for this proof of his intimacy with such a 
man. 

“Good evening,” Carroll said, mechanic- 
ally, and he shook hands. Anna Carroll also 
said “Good evening,” and smiled automatic- 
ally. 

“A fine evening,” said Lee, but he got no 
rejoinder to that. He looked at the company, 
and his small, smug, fatuous face, which was 
somewhat pale and haggard, frowned with as- 
tonishment. Again he looked for information 
into Carroll’s unanswering face. He looked 
at an empty chair near him; then he looked at 
Carroll and his sister standing, and did not 
seat himself. He also leaned against the 
mantel on the other corner from Carroll, 
and endeavored to assume an unconcerned 
air, as if it were quite the usual thing for 
him to drop into the house and encounter 
such a nondescript company. He looked 
across at the druggist and postmaster, and 
bowed with flourishing politeness. He said 
to Carroll, endeavoring to make his voice so 
unobtrusive that it would be unheard by the 
company, but with the non-success usual to 
a nervous and self-conscious man, that he 
had a word to say to him later on when he 
was at liberty, some matter of business which 
he wished to talk over with him. 

“Very well,” Carroll replied. Then Lee 
followed up his remark, which had in a meas- 
ure reassured him. 

“ Got a cigar handy, Captain?” said he. 
came off without one in my pocket.” 

Carroll took out his cigar-case and extended 
it to Lee, who took a cigar, bit the end off, 
and seratched a match. Carroll handed the 
ease mechanically to the postmaster and 
Drake, who were near. They refused, and he 
took one himself, as if he did not realize what 
he was doing, and lit it, his calm, impassively 
smiling face never changing. He might have 
been lighting a bomb instead of a cigar, for 
all the actual realization of the action which 
he had. He accepted a light from Lee, who 
had lit his first with trembling haste. At the 
first puff which he gave, at the first evidence 
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of the fragrant aroma in the room, one tur- 
bulent spirit which had hitherto remained 
under restraint burst bounds and overwhelm- 
ed all besides. Even Minna Eddy, who was 
fast warming to a new outburst, even 
Madame Griggs, who had both hands pressed 
to her skinny throat because of a lump of 
emotion there, and whose sunken temples were 
beating to the sight under the shade of her 
protuberant frizzes, looked in a hush of won- 
der and alarm at this furious champion of 
his own wrongs. Even the two butchers and 
the drygoods merchant looked away from the 
glowing Oriental web upon which they stood. 
The weeping stenographer sat with her damp 
little wad of lace-edged handkerchief in her 
hand and stared at him with her reddened 
eyes; the other held her flaccid purse, and 
looked- at the speaker. Now and then she 
nudged violently the friend who did not seem 
to notice it. 

Tappan, the milkman, arose to his feet. 
He had been sitting with a stiff sprawl in the 
corner of a small divan. He arose when the 
fragrance of that Havana cigar smote his nos- 
trils like the odor of battle. He was in great 
boots stained with the red shale, for the roads 
outside Banbridge were heavy from a recent 
rain. He was collarless, his greasy coat hung 
loosely over his dingy flannel shirt. He was 
unshaven, and his face was at once grim and 
sardonic, bitter and raging. It was the face 
of an impotent revolutionist, who cursed his 
impotence, his lack of weapons, his wrong en- 
vironments for his fierce spirit. He belonged 
in a country at war. He had the misfortune 
to be in a country at peace. He belonged in 
a field of labor wherein weapons and armed 
men, sown by the need of justice, sprang 
from the soil. He was in a bucolic pasture, 
with no appeal. He was a striker with 
nothing save fate against which to strike. He 
raged behind prison bars of circumstance. 
Now for once was an enemy for his onslaught, 
although even here he was restricted. He 
was held in check by his ignoble need. He 
feared lest, in smiting with all the force at 
his command, the blow recoil upon himself. 
He feared lest he lose all where he might lose 
only part. But when he began to speak his 
caution left him. There was real fire in the 
grim, unshaven man; the honest fire of re- 
sentment against wrong, the spirit of self-de- 
fence against odds. He was big enough to 
disregard self-interest in his defence, and he 
was impressive. He sniffed as a preliminary 
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to his speech, and there was in that sniff fury, 
sarcasm, and malignancy. Then he opened 
his mouth, and before the words came a laugh 
or the travesty of one. There was something 
menacing in his laugh. Then he spoke. 

“Cigar!” he said. “ Have a cigar? 
you have a cigar? Oh yes, a cigar.” 
voice was murderously low and soft. He even 
lisped slightly. “A cigar,” he repeated. “A 
cigar. Oh, Lord! If men like me git a hunk 
of chewing-tobacco once a month, they think 
they are damned lucky. Cigar! Lord!” Then 
the soft was out of his voice. He cut his 
words short, or rather he seemed to hammer 
them down into the consciousness of his audi- 
tors. He turned upon the others. “Want to 
know how that good-for-nothin’ liar an’ thief 
gits them cigars?” he shouted. “Want to 
know? Well, I'll tell you. I give ’em to him, 
an’ you did. How many of you can smoke 
cigars like them, hey? Smell ’em. Ten or 
fifteen cents apiece; mebbe more. We give 
’em to him. Yes, sir, that’s jest what we did. 
He took the money he owed us for milk an’ 
meat an’ dressmakin’ an’ other things to buy 
them cigars. You got up early an’ worked 
late to pay for ’em; he didn’t. I got up at 
half past three o’clock in the mornin’—half 
past three in the winter, when he was asleep 
The time will come 


Will 
His 


in his bed, damn him. 
when he won’t sleep more than some other 
folks. I got up at half past three o’clock, and 
I snatched a mouthful of breakfast, fried 
cakes and merlasses, that he’d ’a’ turned up 


his nose at. He had beefsteak an’ eggs at 
our expense, he did, an’ I had a cup of 
damned weak coffee, ’cause I was too honest 
or too big a fool, whichever you call it, to buy 
any coffee I couldn’t pay for. He’d ha’ turned 
up his nose at sech coffee. An’ I went with- 
out sugar in it an’ I went without milk, so’s 
to give it to him, so’s he could git cigars. 
And as for cream, cream! cream! Lord! 
couldn’t, git enough cream to give him. He 
was always yellin’ for cream. Cream! My 
wife an’ me would no more of thought of our 
puttin’ cream in our coffee than we’d thought 
of putting in five-dollar gold pieces to sweeten 
it. No, we saved the cream for him. My 
wife don’t look so young and fat as his wife. 
His wife has been fed on our cream.” Tap- 
pan looked hard at Anna Carroll, whom he 
evidently took for Carroll’s wife. He took 
note of her dress. “My wife never had a silk 
gown,” said he. “Tord! I guess she didn’t. 
She had to git up as early as I did, an’ wash 
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milk-pans, so we could give milk to that 
man an’ he could save money on us to git 
his wife a silk gown. Lord! Jest look—” 

Then Madame Griggs spoke, her small, dep- 
recatory snarl raised almost to hysterical 
pitch. She was catching the infection of this 
bigger resentment and sense of outraged just 
due. 

“He didn’t save money to git his wife that 
silk gown with your milk money,” said she, 
“for I made that gown, an’ I got the ma- 
terial, an’ I ain’t been paid a cent, That was 
one of the gowns I made when Ina was mar- 
ried. That silk cost a dollar and a quarter a 
yard. I could have got it at ninety-eight 
cents at a bargain, but that wa’n’t good 
enough for her. He didn’t take your milk 
money for that. He didn’t take any money 
to pay anybody for anything he could run in 
debt for, I can tell you that. He must have 
paid somebody that wouldn’t wait an’ wouldn’t 
be cheated.” 

“Must have been dealin’ with a trust, 
then,” said one of\the horsemen with a loud 
laugh. “Guess he’s been cheatin’ ‘most 
everything else.” 

“And that lady ain’t his wife, neither,” 
said Madame Griggs to Tappan. “ That’s his 
sister. I made another gown for his wife, a 
lighter shade, an’ I ain’t been paid for that, 
neither.” Suddenly she burst into a hysteric- 
al wail. “Oh dear!” she sobbed. “Oh dear! 
Here I’ve worked early an’ late. Here I’ve 
got up in the mornin’ before light an’ worked 
till ’most dawn, an’ me none too strong, never 
was, and always havin’ to scratch for myself, 
a poor lone woman, an’ here I am in debt, an’ 
they sendin’ out for the money; an’ I’ve 
worked so hard to build up my business, an’ 
tried to make things nice an’ please, an’ here 
I’ve got to fail. Oh dear!” Suddenly she 
made a weak rush across the room, her silk 
petticoat giving out a papery rustle, her 
frizzes vibrating like wire under her hat, 
crested with ostrich plumes. She danced up 
to Carroll and looked at him with indescriba- 
ble piteousness of accusation. “ Why couldn’t 
you, if you had to cheat, cheat a man an’ not 
a woman like me?’ she demanded, in her 
high-pitched tremolo. 

Carroll took his cigar from his mouth and 
looked at her. His face was quite pale and 
rigid. Even Tappan stopped, watching the 
two. Madame Griggs held up, with almost a 
sublimity of accusation, her tiny, nervous, 
veinous hands. The fingers were long and the 
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knuckles were slightly enlarged with strenu- 
ous pullings of needles and handling of scis 
the forefinger was calloused. “ Look at 
my hands,” said she. “See how thin they be. 
I’ve worked them ‘most to the bone for your 
folks. I took a lot of pride in havin’ your 
daughter look nice when she was married. If 
I was a man an’ goin’ to steal, I’d steal from 
somebody besides a woman with no more 
strength than I have, all alone in the world, 
and that’s been knocked hard ever since she 
can remember.” Then she brought a stiffly 
starched little handkerchief from the folds 
of a small purse, and she wept with a low, 
querulous wail like a baby. Standing before 
Carroll, “Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh—dear!” 
she wailed. 

Carroll laid a hand on her shaking shoulder. 
It felt to him like a vibrating bone, so meagre 
it was. He bent over her and said something 
that the others did not hear, but her wild re- 
joinder gave them the key. She was fairly 
desperate; all her obsequiousness had disap- 
peared. She was burning with her wrongs, 
she even took a certain pleasure in letting 
herself loose. She shook her shoulder free 
from his touch. She turned on him, her tear- 
ful, convulsed face uncovered, her frizzes 
tossing, as bold and unrestrained in her 
wrath as was Minna Eddy, who came forward 
to her side as she speke. 

“You needn’t come wheedlin’ around me,” 
she cried. “I don’t believe a word of it, not 
a word. I’ll believe it when I see the color of 
your cash. You're dreadful soft-spoken, an’ 
so is your wife an’ your sister an’ your daugh- 
ters. Dreadful soft-spoken! Plenty of soft 
soap runnin’ all over every time you open 
your mouth. I don’t want soft soap. Soft 
soap won’t buy me bread an’ butter, nor pay 
my debts. Folks won’t take any soft soap 
from me instead of money. They want dollars 
an’ cents, an’ that’s what I want every time, 
dollars an’ cents, an’ not soft soap. Yes, it’s 
dollars an’—cents—an’ not so—ft soa—p.” 
Suddenly the dressmaker, borne high on a 
wave of hysteria, disclosing her innate coarse- 
ness which underlay all her veneer of harmless 
gentility and fine manners, raised a loud 
shrill laugh, ending in a multitude of rever- 
berations like a bell. There was about this 
unnatural metallic laughter something fairly 
blood-curdling in its disclosure of overstrain- 
ed emotion. She laughed and laughed, while 
the room was silent except for that, and every 
eye was fixed upon her. Poor little Estella 
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Griggs, of all that accusing company of Ar- 
thur Carroll’s petty creditors, had the floor. 
She laughed and laughed. She threw back 
her head. Her plumed hat was tilted rakishly 
one side; her frizzes tossed high above her 
forehead, revealing the meagre temples; her 
skinny throat seemed to elongate above her 
ribboned collar; her thin cheeks, folded into 
a multitude of lines by her distorting mirth, 
glowed with a hard red; her eyes gleamed 
with a glassy brilliance. Then suddenly that 
long skiuny throat seemed to swell visibly. 
She choked and gurgled; then came a wild 
burst of sobbing. Hysteria had reached its 
second stage. It was frightful. 

“Good God!” said one of the horsemen 
under his breath. 

“That’s so,” said the other. 
of this.” 

They elbowed their way out of the room. 
“See you again,” one of them said curtly to 
Carroll as he passed. 

“See you to-morrow about that little affair 
of ours, an’ you’ve got to pony up; you 
can take your oath on that, an’ don’t you 
forget it,” whispered the other in Carroll’s 
ear, with a fierce emphasis, and yet he half 
grinned with a masculine sympathy in this 
ultra crisis. 

“Tt’s gitting too thick,” said the other 
horseman. “See you to-morrow, and you’ve 
got to do somethin’, or there’ll be trouble.” 

Carroll nodded. He was ashy white. He 
had strong nerves, but he was delicately or- 
ganized, man though he was, and with un- 
usual self-control. He felt now a set of sen- 
sations verging on those displayed by the 
laughing, sobbing woman before him. He 
was conscious of an insane desire to join in 
that laugh, in those sobbing shrieks. His 
throat became constricted, his hands became 
as ice, The tragic absurdity of the situa- 
tion filled him at once with a monstrous mirth 
and grief. The antitheses of emotion 
struggled together within him. He looked at 
the little frantic creature before him, and 
opened his mouth to speak, but he said 
nothing. Anna Carroll caught his elbow. 

“Come away, Arthur,” she whispered. 

She was trembling herself, but she had been 
braced to something of this kind from being 
a woman herself, and was not so intimidated. 
Carroll strove to speak again. Minna Eddy 
suddenly joined in her torrent of vitupera- 
tion with the dressmaker’s. She caught up 
the soft-soap idea with a peal of laughter 
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more sustained than that of Madame Griggs, 
for she had a better poise of mentality, and 
her wrath was untempered with the grief 
and self-pity of a small helpless woman who 
was fitted by nature for petting rather than 
for warfare. 

“Soft soap!” shouted Minna Eddy, while 
her small husband vainly clutched at her 
petticoats. “Soft soap! Lord! I makes my 
own soft soap. I has plenty to clean with. 
I don’t want no soft soap. I want money.” 
She laughed loud and long, a ringing, mock- 
ing peal. Madame Griggs’s loud sobbing 
united with it. The dissonance of unnatural 
mirth and grief was ghastly. 

“Good God! hear them!” 
bee Ray to the druggist. 

“T’d rather owe fifty men than one woman,” 
the druggist whispered back. 

Lee edged nearer the women and strove to 
speak. He had a purpose. 

Carroll, gazing at the women in a fasci- 
nated way, again opened his mouth in vain, 
and again Anna dragged backward at his 
arm. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Arthur, come out of 
this,” she whispered, and he yielded for the 
second, He let himself be impelled to the 
door; then suddenly he recovered himself 
and stepped forward with an accession of dig- 
nity and authority which carried weight even 
in the face of hysterical unreason. He raised 
his hand and spoke, and there was a hush. 
Madame Griggs and Minna Eddy remained 
quiet, like petrified furies, regarding the 
man’s pale face of assertive will. 

“TI beg you to be quiet a moment and 
listen to me,” he said. “I ean do nothing 
for any of you to-night, and what is more, 


whispered Sigs- 


I will not do anything to-night. It is 
impossible for me to deal with you in 
such an unexpected fashion as this, in 


such numbers. I have not gone into bank- 
ruptcy; no meeting of my creditors ‘has been 
called. I have and you have no legal repre- 
sentative here. Now I am going, and I ad- 
vise you all to do likewise. I beg you to ex- 
cuse me. I know you all, I know the amount 
of my indebtedness to you all, and I promise 
you all, if I live, the very last dollar I owe 
you shall be paid. You must, however, give 
me a little time, or nobody will get anything. 
I will communicate with you all later on. 
Nobody shall lose anything, I say. Now you 
must excuse me.” 

“Look at him; he’s sick,” whispered the 
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pretty stenographer to the other, whose soft 
little sob of response alone broke the hush as 
Carroll went out with his sister at his side. 
Their shadows moved across the room as they 
ascended the stairs in the hall. The credit- 
ors, left alone, regarded one another in a 
hesitating fashion. The two women, Minna 
Eddy and Estella Griggs, remained quiet. 
Presently the two butchers and the drygoods 
merchant, standing about the Oriental rug, 
quite a fine Bokhara, resumed their whispered 
colloquy regarding it, then they went out. 
Lee began talking to the druggist and the 
postmaster, with Willie Eddy at his elbow, lis- 
tening eagerly. 

“Carroll’s sick,” said Lee, with a curious 
effect of partisanship towards himself as well 
as Carroll. “ He’s sick, and it is too bad. His 
nerves are a wreck.” 

“Well, our nerves are becoming wrecks,” 
the postmaster rejoined, dryly. 

“ That’s so,” said the druggist, with a wor- 
ried look. “I don’t know but I'll have to 
mortgage my stock. I’ve lost more than I 
can afford in that United Fuel.” 

“T don’t like to own up I’ve been bit,” said 
the postmaster, “ but when it comes to being 
sick, and nerves being wrecks, there are 
others with full as much reason as Carroll.” 

“ He’ll pay up every cent,” said Lee, eagerly. 

“ Maybe he will pay his debts,” said the 
postmaster. “I am not going to say he 
won’t. I suppose he means to. But when it 
comes to making things good when he has 
simply led you by the nose into disastrous 
speculations, I don’t know. Bigger men than 
Arthur Carroll don’t do it.” 

“ That’s so,” said Drew. “It’s one thing to 
pay your butcher’s bill in the long run, and 
be above stealing goods off the counter, but 
a man can cheat his fellow men in a stock 
trade, and think pretty well of himself, and 
other folks think well of him.” 

“ That’s so,” said Sigsbee Ray. 

“T haven’t any doubt that he will arrange 
that,” said Lee. “And for that matter, the 
United Fuel may look up yet. I had a pros- 
pectus—” 

The druggist gave an enormous sigh. 
“Well, it won’t come up to-night, and I’ve 
left my little boy alone in the store,” said 
he. “T’ve got to be going.” 

“So have I,” said the postmaster. 
wife is alone.” 

“My wife always stands up for Carroll,” 
said Lee, trotting nervously after the other 
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men as they left the room. “ Says she guesses 
he will end up by paying his bills as well as 
other men that are blaming him.” 

“ Hope to God he will,” said the postmaster. 

The clerk and the two stenographers from 
Carroll’s office had been having their heads 
together over a time-table. They also slipped 
out after the three men. The elder one still 
sniffed softly in her handkerchief. 

The young man looked around at the stair 
up which Carroll had disappeared and winked 
as he went out. There were left Carroll’s 
coachman, the Hungarian girl, Madame Es- 
tella Griggs, Willy Eddy and his wife. The 
coachman heard a noise of pounding in the 
stable and ran out. Marie remained in the 
doorway looking at the others with her piteous 
red eyes. Minna Eddy advanced towards her. 

“They owe you your wages, don’t they?” 
said she, with no sympathy, but rather a 
menace. 

Little Marie shrank back. 
pursing her lips. 

“ You’re a fool!” said Minna Eddy. 

Marie smiled feebly at her. 

Minna Eddy stood glaring around the room. 
Her husband was at her elbow, watching her 
anxiously. 

“Come home now, Minna,” he pleaded. 

But she stamped her foot suddenly. 
ain’t goin’ to stand it!” she declared. “I’m 
goin’ to take what I can git, I be.” Her 
eyes rested first upon one thing, then another, 
then she looked hard at the Oriental rug 
which the three tradesmen had discussed. 
Then she swooped upon it and began gather- 
ing it up from the floor. 

“Oh, Minna! Oh, Minna!” 
Willy Eddy. 

“You lemme be,” she said, fiercely. “I 
seed them men lookin’ at this. It ain’t hand- 
some, but it’s worth good money. I heard 
something they said. I ain’t goin’ to lose all 
that money. I’m goin’ to take what I can 
git, I be.” 

“ Minna, you—” 

“TLemme be.” 

“Tt ain’t accordin’ to law, Minna.” 

“ What do you s’pose I care about the law?” 
She turned to Estella Griggs, who was watch- 
ing her eagerly with a gathering light of 
fierce greed in her eyes. “If you take my 
advice you'll help yourself to something while 
you have the chance,” said she. 

“Oh, Minna, it’s stealin’! 
liable—” 


“Vis,” said she, 
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“ Liable to nothin’. Stealin’! If folks don’t 
steal no more’n I be, I'll risk ’em. I’m a- 
takin’ my lawful pay, I be. If you take my 
advice, you'll take somethin’ too.” 

Minna Eddy moved from the room with the 
rug gathered up in a roll in her arms, but 
Marie had been gradually recovering herself. 
Now she came forward. 

“You must not take that; that iss not your 
rug,” said she. “ You must not take that.” 

“Git out,” said Minna Eddy. She thrust 
at the Hungarian with her rug-laden arms, 
but the little peasant was as strong as she. 
Marie caught hold of the rug and pulled; 
Minna also pulled. 

“You lemme go,” said Minna, with a 
vicious voice, but lowered, for obvious reason. 

“You must not take that,” said Marie. 
She was, however, rather fainter-hearted than 
the other woman. 

Minna suddenly got the mastery. The 
Hungarian almost tumbled backward. Min- 
na, with the rug, was out of the room, her 
trembling, almost whimpering husband at her 
heel. Madame Griggs looked at Marie. Her 
distorted face was at once greedy, anguished, 
and cunning. She began to gasp softly. 

“Oh! Oh!” said she. “Oh!” 


Marie regarded her in wondering agitation. 
“Water! water! Quick! Oh, get some wa- 


ter!” moaned Madame Griggs. “I am faint! 
Water!” She sank into a chair, her head fell 
back, she rolled her eyes at the terrified girl, 
she gasped feebly between her parted lips. 

Marie ran. Then up rose Madame Estella 
Griggs. She swept the tea-table of its little 
Dresden service and some small silver spoons. 
She gathered them up in a little lace-trimmed 
table-cover, and she fled with that booty, and 
a sofa pillow which she caught from the divan 
on her way out. 

When Marie returned she stood gaping with 
the glass of water. She was not over-shrewd, 
but she took in at once the situation. She 
understood that the second lady had fled like 
the first, with the teacups, the spoons, the ta- 
ble-cover, and the sofa pillow. She stood look- 
ing desolately around the room, and her sim- 
ple heart tasted its own bitterness. 


Charlotte had followed her father and aunt 
up-stairs that night, starting up softly like a 
shadow from her place in the hall. She went 
silently behind them until they reached the 
open door of Anna’s room; then her father 
turned and saw her. 
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“You here, Charlotte?” he said. 

“Yes, papa,” replied Charlotte, turning a 
pitiful but stanch little face up to his. 

He put his arm around her, drew her head 
against his shoulder, tipped up her face, and 
kissed her. “Go to bed now, darling,” he 
whispered, and she disappeared into her own 
room with a suppressed sob. 

“T am glad Ina is out of the way,” Anna 
said, but with no bitterness. 

“So am I,” Carroll agreed, simply. 

“T wish Charlotte had as good a man to 
look out for her,” said Anna. 

Carroll straightened himself with quick 
pride. “I shall look out for her,” he said. 
“You need not think I am quite out of the 
running yet, when it comes to looking out for 
my own flesh and blood.” 

“No, of course you are not, Arthur. 
not mean to imply any such thing,” Anna re- 
joined, hastily. “I was only— Come into 
my room. Amy is fast asleep by “this time, 
and if she is not she has a headache, and you 
might as well try to consult with an infant in 
arms as Amy with a headache. And some- 
thing has to be done.” 

“Yes, you are right, 
plied, with a heavy sigh. 

“Those people will all go when ve get 
tired of waiting. There is no use in our both- 
ering with them any more to-night.” 

Anna led the way into her room, and closed 
the door. A lamp burned dimly on the 
dresser amid a confusion of laces and ribbons. 
The whole room looked in a soft foam of 
dainty disorder. Anna did not turn the 
light up. She stood looking at her brother 
in the half-light, and her face was at once 
angry and tender. 

“Well?” said she, with a sigh of desperate 
inquiry. 

“ Well?” rejoined Carroll. 

“ What next?” 

“The Lord knows!” 

“ We cannot stay in Banbridge any longer ?” 
Anna said, interrogatively. 

“We may have to,” Carroll replied, curtly. 

Anna had flung herself into an easy-chair 
beside her. Carroll regarded her even in the 
midst of the distressful stress of affairs with 
a look of admiration. 

“You look well to-night. 
suits you, honey.” 

“The gown that that poor little beggar of 
a dressmaker is not paid for,” said Anna. 

Carroll frowned. “I did not have enough 
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for that,” he said. 
paid the other bills.” 

Anna looked up affectionately at her 
brother. Suddenly she reached out her hand, 
caught his, and kissed it. “There is one 
thing we Carrolls pay in full and never run 
in debt for, and that is our affection for and 
belief in each other,” said she. “ Well, 
Arthur, if we go back far enough we are not 
responsible for this dress. We are responsi- 
ble for none of the disasters which follow in 
our wake. That man down in Kentucky pre- 
cipitated the whole thing. Arthur, you do 
look like a fiend whenever I mention him.” 

“T feel like one,” Carroll replied, coolly. 

“Well, that man was directly responsible 
for the whole wreck. And we were not half 
a bad lot, Arthur.” 

“Maybe not, but when the ship breaks up, 
it does not make so much difference what the 
timbers were nor how she was built.” 

“IT suppose you are right. Well, what is to 
be done with the old masts and sails and 
things ?” 

“T know what is to be done with a part 
of it.” 

“ What part of it?” 

“Well, to depart from similes, the female 
contingency.” 

“The female contingency ?” 

“Yes, and the juvenile. 
and Charlotte and Eddy.” 

“What do you mean, Arthur?” 

‘“You are going down to Kentucky to 
spend the winter with Aunt Catherine.” 

“ Arthur, I will not. It may be better for 
the others, but as for me, I will not.” 

“You must, dear. Frankly, Anna, you 
know how I shall feel about parting with you 
all, but it will be a load off my mind.” He 
bent down and kissed her. “Good night, 
dear,” he said. “Try to sleep.” 

“T wonder if those people are all gone.” 

“Yes, I think so. I heard Marie lock the 
door. Good night.” 

Anna rose and threw her arms around her 
brother’s neck. “Whatever happens, you 
have got your old sister left,” she said, with 
a soft sob. 

“Nobody is going to attach her for my 
debts,” Carroll said, laughing. 

“No, she is not an available asset. 
will go, Arthur.” 

“Not to-night, Anna honey,” Carroll said 
as he went out of the room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ATHING-SUITS to be fash- 
B ionable this season must be, 
to use a dressmaking phrase, 
“built on elaborate lines,” and must 
be carefully cut and fitted in order 
to have the smart appearance that 
fashionable clothing should have. 


There can never be any marked change 
of design; the waist must be compara- 
tively loose, and the skirt must be 
short, and the sleeves also short so 
as to allow of free use of the muscles 
in swimming. 


Mohair and taffeta silk and pongee 
are the three favorite materials, and 
the last has not as yet secured any 
firm foothold for itself. Serge and 
flannel are now rarely used, for the 
materials that shed water completely 
are much more desirable, while if the 
warmth of flannel or serge is demand- 
ed, it is an easy matter to have a 
lining of light-weight flannel or alba- 
tross cloth across the shoulders and 
chest. 

Pleated skirts in wide and narrow 
pleats are fashionable again, 
while the flaring skirts that 
are gathered around the hips 

or have fine tucks 
are also- in style. 
Rows of braid or 


3LUE AND WHITE MOHAIR BATHING-SUIT trimmed with black braid and buttons; white canvas belt; white 
vest and braided front in the skirt to match that shown in the waist. 
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bands of cloth or piqué are fash- 
ionable as trimming, and although 
the wide white collar has been dis- 
carded, there must always be some 
white around the neck of the waist 
to have it considered smart. 

White, black, red, blue, are the 
favorite colors, both dark and light 
blue being considered smart and 
becoming; but great care must be 
taken that the material will stand 

being wet with 
salt or fresh 
water, for if the 
color “runs,” 
one wearing 
will make the 


gown a most 
hideous object. 

There are a 
few changes to 
be noted in 
bathing - suits 


this season. 

Waist and skirt 

alike are 

trimmed down 

the front. The 

pleats on the 

waist and skirt 

correspond ex- 

actly, the line 

being broken 

only by the 

belt. When, as 

is sometimes 

the case, there 

is trimming down the 

front of the waist, it is 

repeated on the skirt. 

If a woman is slender, 

then knickerbockers of 

the same material as the suit and 
reaching to just below the knee 
are worn; if she be stout, then 
bathing-tights are preferred; the 
skirt always being long enough to 
hide these entirely, and always full 
enough to be becoming. <A _ too 
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Gikv’s veess of flowered muslin trimmed with 
lace ; revers and sash of pompadour ribbon. 


scant or too short skirt gives an 
ungraceful appearance to the most 
graceful figure in the world. 
Muslin gowns are extremely 
fashionable this season—white 
and colored, plain and figured, 
and there are many new de- 
signs that are effective and 
smart. Both lace and embroidery 
are fashionable trimmings, and are 
—— often combined on the same gown, 
SuMMER Gown of white linen with trimmings of dull light while ribbons of all descriptions 
green; stitched bands; embroidered chemisette. play a most important part. 


Sex osx. 















the colors in the rain- 

















the models dis- 
played exhibit a 
wonderful 
amount of 
genius in fur- 
nishing so many 
different ideas. 
For cool days 
the mohair gown 
is delightfully 
attractive in 
both dark and light \ 
colors. It is consid- 

ered far smarter if 

made with coat and _ skirt 
than with waist to match. 
An extremely smart mohair 
costume is made with short 
skirt, so cut as to give the 
effect of three flounces at the 
sides and back, and in 
front the same lines are 
made perpendicular, edged 
with narrow bias folds of 
velvet. The jacket is 
short, with a white piqué 
waistcoat, and with a 
triple collar of the 
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same. The piqué col- § J, 
lars and cuffs are, in f 3 
4 
vy 


fact, a feature of all the + 
summer gowns whe 
this season. 
Both plain 
and fancy 
braids are fash- 
ionable as trim- 
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ANY and varied materials are 


M deemed suitable for outdoor 


gowns this year, as well as all 


bow, and many that 
were assuredly not in 

. . - 
the first rainbow, while ? 
























~ Simpre sutt of ochre linen with leather belt and guipure 
ming for out- or eyelet embroidery cuffs and collar 



















door gowns. The narrow soutache in 
many lines, or wider fancy braid, is 
in great variety, and with 


a lustre and finish that 
make it look like 
satin. A pale gray 
mohair made in flat 
pleats that are 
stitched down has 
bands of fancy braid 
of different widths 
around the foot of the 
skirt put on in irregu- 
lar lengths. The short 
fitted jacket has lines 
of the braid, and a 
white piqué waistcoat 
makes the effect of the 
gown still lighter. 
Light - weight cloth, 
cashmere, veiling — or 
voile, as it is now known— 
are all excellent materials 
for outdoor gowns, and are 
made up in both .elaborate 
and simple designs. As 
though in reaction from 
the over-elaboration that 
has been such a craze late- 
ly, the latest styles are 
quite simple in design, and 
a return to the Spanish 
flounce effect is seen. 
A pale green voile with 
skirt of this fashion 
is very smart, while the 
close- fitting 
jacket with at- 
tached skirt and 
belt is almost 
aggressively 
plain by con- 
trast with the 
overtrimmed 
gowns, and has 


Rosi 
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are a few models made with skirt and waist 
to match, which are very satisfactory. Braid 
or bands of velvet ribbon a shade darker 
than the material are the favorite trimming, 
and always there is the chemisette of lace 
or embroidery to give the becoming effect. 

The embroidered and linen gowns intended 









se 
\ Fine blue serge travelling gown with open-work 
black braid; white piqué vest 


as its only ornamentation a turned- 
down collar of open-work em- 
broidery. 

The sleeves in many of these 
gowns are by no means large in 
size, and the modified leg-o’-mut- 
ton shape is the favorite style. 
Colored pongees, too, must not 
be forgotten in this category, and 
while the coat and skirt is the 


Z : SIMPLE TKAVELLING Gown of mixed blue mohair with dark- 
favorite style in pongee, there blue silk braid and buttons of the braid. 
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GARDEN PARTY Gown of embroidered and tucked lawn, with blouse, sleeve puff, and skirt frill of 
finest mull inlet with guipure motifs; colored taffeta belt with long ends. 
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for afternoon outdoor 
wear are on an elaborate 
seale this season. The all- 
over embroideries with 
flouncings to match make 
most beautiful gowns, 
while the short fancy 
bolero jackets and the 
return to the double 
skirt give the up-to-date 
touch that neces- 
sary to show the change 
of style since last sea- 
son. In white and’ in 
light tan and  batiste 
color are many examples 
of this elaborate style of 
dress, while in the silk 
voile, than which there 
is no more exquisite thin 
fabric, the same models 
are carried out. 

Using different linings 
makes a lot of variety in 
these embroidered gowns, 
for the effect is quite 
different with each color. 

Chiffon taffeta and 
chiffon cloth gowns must 
be included in the sum- 
mer’s list and, as in the 
muslins, there are both 
plain and figured designs. 
India silks are not en- 
tirely out of date, but are 
not thought so smart as 
taffetas this year, while 
louisines also are in the 
lead over the foulards. 

In plain browns, 
greens, blues, purples, 
grays, and, in truth, all shades, the 
chiffon cloth is attractive; in the chif- 
fon taffeta there is not so much va- 
riety in design as in coloring, the fa- 
vorite for the moment being a blue 
and green check with a thread of blue, 
yellow, or red, just as is seen in the 
woollen Scotch plaids. Black chiffon 
taffetas with a “fleck” of satin figure 


is so 
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SIMPLE MORNING HAT of rough straw trimmed with black feathers and 
velvet and a paste buckle catching up the brim. 


throughout make charming gowns, es- 
pecially when. considerable white lace 
is used about the throat, in yoke and 
stock-collar, while the turn-over collars 
and cuffs in white piqué or linen are, 
oddly enough, not thought incongruous 
with the lace. 

There are so many new effects in 
wash materials that are obtained when 
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they are mercerized, that at first glance 
it is hard to realize that they are wash 
materials. A mohair finish, a _ silk 
finish, on an inexpensive material makes 
it look twice its value, and, although it 
must be confessed that after launder- 
ing, much of the silky effect is lost, still 
there are comparatively few of the so- 
called wash gowns that are not safer 
to be dry-cleaned. 


Userut BLACK HaT; brim of chiffon with band of 
taffeta; crown of taffeta caught by buckles 


The plain muslins resemble closely 
the chiffons, and are in the daintiest of 
colorings. Made up with the broad taf- 
feta sashes and with a guimpe, they can 
be worn for either day or evening, while 
with a fichu to match or so trimmed 
with lace as to seem entirely composed 
of lace, the gown will look entirely dif- 

Tue New saucer Hart of violet tulle with a wreath of ferent from its daytime effect. 
purple pansies and rosettes of violet satin. Most useful for hard wear in hot 


Some of the new veils and the correct way of wearing them as seen in Paris 
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weather are the fine checks, black and 
white, blue and white, or brown and 
white, that so closely resemble the 


cheviots and wool goods that it is hard 
to tell them apart; these made with 
fancy short coat and full skirt and 
worn with a sheer lingerie waist or a 
small chemisette of embroidery, and 
with collar and cuffs of piqué, are de- 
liciously cool in appearance, and at the 


same time are smart and becoming. 
These gowns should be made to be 


laundered, but, as a rule, it is safer to 
trust them to the mercies of a profes- 
sional cleaner. 
The new fashion of the chemisette is 
one of the prettiest and most practical 
fashions we have had for years. Waists 
of simple or elaborate gowns may be 
made with the neck finished 
low, and different chemisettes 
be worn with the 
Fer those who do not 
happen to know, it should be 
explained that the chemisette 
is merely a standing collar 
and deep yoke, at back and 
front, of embroidery, lace, or 
tucking. A piece of muslin 
may be continued to the 
waist-line to pin this down, 
or it may be pinned to 
the underwaist and it 
will stay in place. It is 
unlined and is cool and 
comfortable, and always 
fresh and clean without 
the trouble or expense of 
cleaning the whole gown. 
With these chemisettes 
and the adjustable piqué 
collars and cuffs, and also 
the linen sets with em- 
broidery, there is no rea- 
son why every woman 
should not look fresh 
and smart every day this 
summer. 
Now that there is such 
for elaborate 


may one 


waist. 


a craze 
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shirt-waists, and so many are required, 
even the most industrious of home 
dressmakers are appalled at the amount 
of work and time that must be spent on 
this part of the outfit. A good plan and 


an economical one is to buy the all-over 
embroidery and lace for waists, and then 
with collar and yoke and cuffs either of 
embroidery or of some different lace, it 
will not require much work to turn out 
and 


the smartest 
waists. 


most becoming of 



















SHORT BLUE SBRGE GOWN with white kid vest, triple collar, and 
cuff; the tiny buttons and borders and belt are of green velvet. 
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lins are to be found in charming 
colorings, and, while the newest de- 
signs and colorings are compara- 
tively expensive, the so-called old- 
fashioned ones are very cheap. 
Many of these will not stand laun- 
dering, but if a dark color or a well- 
covered pattern be chosen, such a 
gown does not need laundering for 












SsmPie Gown of white linen lawn and the smart 
English eyelet embroidery. 


ITH some natural talent 

for dressmaking and a 

knowledge of sewing 
combined, the home dressmaker 
this season will find her task com- 
paratively simple. 


. TRAVELLING cCostuME of two shades of tan linen 
Both plain and flowered mus- 


or canvas with white piqué waistcoat and cuffs 
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one season at all events. All-white 
gowns are always fashionable, but are 
not so smart this year as the colored 
ones. White, if the gown has to be 
laundered, is the least expensive color 
to choose, for it will stand the ravages 
of poor laundry work better than will a 
color, and there are several smart styles 
among the simpler designs that are pos- 
sible even when a gown has to be 
laundered very often. The side-pleated 
bias skirts are a serious problem for any 
but an experienced laundress, and cord- 
ings and pleatings of all kinds are diffi- 
cult to manage. But, as has been said, 
there are attractive designs in the plain 
gored skirts that are still fashionable 
and most attractive. 

In making up simple frocks the 
length of the skirt should be considered. 


we qh at— rue 













BLUE LINEN FROCK with trimmings of white 
wash braid and pear! buttons. 


If the gown be intended for day 
. wear or for hard wear generally, 
the skirt should be short; if for 
the house, the skirt should 
be long. A short skirt is 
never as dressy as a long 
one, but, on the other hand, 
a cheap material made up 
in a gown intended for 
street wear looks sadly pov- 
erty-stricken if there be a 
long trailing skirt. The 
very same material in a 
short, trim skirt will look 
far better than if it cost 
double the price. 

The lining of cheap frocks 
should be carefully consid- 
ered, and it is an economic- 
b | GINGHAM PLAY SUIT in one piece for a little boy or girl, showing al plan to have one soft 
\ the practical style which is popular silk lining, which, in these 











SMALL Boy’s surT of striped 
piqué or galatea 


days, when lining 
silks are sold at 
such wonderfully 
low prices, is per- 
fectly possible even 
for a woman of 
small. means. If 
there is but one silk 
lining possible, then 
it would better be 
made of white. Any 
color can be _ put 
over white, whereas 
if pink or blue be 
chosen, the color of 
the gown itself must 
always’ be carefully 
considered. 

In choosing ma- 
terials for inexpen- 
sive gowns it is best 
to buy a flowered or 
an all-over design 
rather than a plain 
one, unless the skirt 
is to be made up in 
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Guimeg Frock of blue serge 


Lirtie soy’s Directoire 
coat of tan cloth or piqué 


some very elaborate 
fashion, for the all- 
over designs are, as 
it were, trimmed in 
themselves, whereas 
the plain effects— 
especially in the 
cheaper materials— 
require lace, em- 
broidery, or velvet 
or satin ribbon to 
make them look as 
elaborate as fashion 
demands this sum- 
mer. 

The pattern or 
robe gowns, as_ they 
are called, help to 
make life easier by 
far this season, for, 
in’ truth, there is 
comparatively little 
work to be done on 
them, provided the 
robe hes _ sufficient 
material in it. 
























WIDOW’S mourning demands 
A an attention to detail and 

the adherence to conventional 
forms not so definitely prescribed 
for any other person. A certain lati- 
tude permitting consultation of per- 
sonal feeling is sometimes conceded 
in the matter of mourning; and it 
is in this as well as in the length 





THE NARROW SILK VEIL on a mousseline hat as worn 
now for lighter mourning. 


of time that mourning is worn now that 
the great change is recognized which 
more healthful views of life have brought 
about in the last decade. 

Custom, however, asks still the distinction 
made between the mourning worn by a 
widow and that put on for any other be- 
reavement. In this the American woman has 
chosen to combine ideas that she considers 
best in forms decreed by either English or 
French custom. Crépe in this country, as in 
England, is worn for two years, but the bon- 
net with the white cap and the long and 
cumbersome crépe veil falling to the hem 
of the gown before and behind has given 
place to the French hat or turban with the 
Tue correct way of putting on a crépe becoming white facing and the short veil 
veil with a round hat. falling just to the shoulders, This veil is 
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Wipow’s FOLDED COLLAR BANDS of sheer lawn, with double and 


single hems. 


generally worn over the face for about 
six months, and then folded back to 
give place to the face veil of net or 
tulle edged with a band of 
Sometimes crépe is not worn at all; 
fine nun’s-veiling or crépe de Chine 
or silk taking the place for the long 
veil, but these are not thought to be 
as suitable for formal mourning as 
crépe. 

The dull Henrietta cloth, or thinner 
tamise cloth, or nun’s-veiling first 
worn by a widow is trimmed with 
crépe folds, her “bands” serving to 
take away the heavy, sombre look, and 


crépe. 





rendering the dull black 
more becoming. These 
bands are distinctively 
for a widow’s mourning, 
and are not worn with 
any other, fine linen 
lawn, or crépe lisse, or 
chiffon ruching being 
used by others at neck 
and wrists, giving that 
necessary touch of white 
which relieves the black 
about the face and hands 
for ordinary mourning. 

A widow’s cap is worn 
by Englishwomen during 
the first year of mourn- 
ing, but few American 
women wear the cap un- 
past middle age. 
Youthful widows in America seldom 
wear a cap, but the bands are worn 
always, and are very generally becom- 
ing. The length of time for the wear- 
ing of these varies in America also. 
They are worn in England only with 
crépe, but here women use them after 
putting aside crépe and with a gown 
of any dull-finished mourning fabric. 

Widow’s bands are made of white 
organdie which should be neither very 
coarse nor very fine; a good medium 
quality insures, with care, three or 
four wearings. No other white goods 
answers the purpose; Swiss slips and 








less 
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will not lie flat, and the fine lawns are not 
sheer enough. The strips must be torn from 
the goods, as it is impossible to pull the 
thread of organdie, and exquisite accuracy 
is absolutely necessary. After the strip is 
torn, the hem is then pressed down with the 
thumb, care being taken to use a measure 
in so doing. The hem may be turned once 
or twice; if but once, the edge must first be 
folded in, as in an ordinary hem, and hems 
may be placed upon both edges of the strip, 
or on only one, in which case the raw edge 
on one side is turned over the black canvas 
lining which serves as a foundation. If the 
bodice has a collar or stock fastened on, then 
the band with only one hem folded must be 
used, and the raw edge is turned over at the 
neck, and both ends of the band at the back 
must be folded over and fastened down tight 
to either side of the collar there. The collar 
being fastened at the back of the neck, and 
the narrow edge of the black showing just 
at the end of the folded band. 

One soon learns how to fold the neck 
bands, and when the hems are laid, they are 
pressed flat with a cool iron and then tacked 





THE HEM-STITCHED VEIL with a small bonnet. 


to a band or collar of black canvas, or 
preferably buckram, the raw edge of 
which is turned and pressed down. 
The cuffs are far more difficult to 
make. They must be folded on both 
edges and the width of the hem may 
vary at the option of the maker; it 
should, however, be about an inch in 
width. The foundation black buckram 
cuff is first cut. This slopes from top 
to bottom at the back to secure the 
flare that accommodates it to the arm. 
The organdie is then measured, folded 
and pressed, then fitted over the dull 
side of the foundation, care being 
taken that both are exactly the same 
width; the raw edges are then turned 
sei > over the foundation at the back, one 
4 ; side folded over the other and the 
A SIMPLE MOURNING VEIL of thin nun’s veiling two fastened with pearl buttons. 
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Lonpon, April 30, 1905. 


ASHIONS have changed greatly of late 

years at the English court as elsewhere. 

Of course, the change par excellence— 
the change that marks an epoch—is the substi- 
tution of the evening court for the morning, 
or, to be thoroughly accurate, the afternoon 
“ drawing-room.” And it is a change that 
has brought others in its wake, the transpar- 
ent train, to wit. It takes a strong mind and 
a very strong body to sally forth on a cold 
March morning when the east wind is blow- 
ing, and the dust burns like Cayenne pepper, 
in a chiffon dress and lace train! But at 
eventide one’s thoughts turn lightly to light 
materials! 

“The triumph of the transparent.” That 
was how a well-known old dandy summed up 
the situation at the last court. And he spoke 
with authority, for he had attended “ drawing- 
rooms” galore from the early sixties, the age 
of chiffons, crinoline, and the two-button 
glove. He glanced with scorn at the cos- 
tumes on view; costly but wispy things of em- 
broidered chiffon, lace, and mousseline. 

As the trains were spread out you caught 
glimpses of the red carpet throngh the trans- 
parent material. And the effect was not 
good. “Call that a train!” and the ex-“ gen- 
tleman-at-arms” heaved a sigh as memory 
evoked a vision of gorgeous brocades, regal 
velvets, and. sheeny satin. I moved away, 
for the old are apt to wax overgarrulous on 
the subject of the days that are no more. Out 
of craters long thought to be extinct there 
sometimes burst the fires of early loves and 
early tastes. 

Another change to note is in the mar- 
vellous improvement of both design and 
workmanship in the new jewelry, false as 
well as real. Of course, there is a good deal 
of sham jewelry to be seen at court! There 
always has been. There always will be. But 
the stras parure, hired for the occasion 
by the prudent 


matron of some five and 


twenty years ago, was a very different article 
to the dainty pendant or the quaint “ piece 
for the hair” (that has not a real stone in 
it) worn by the beauty of to-day. 

The smart women used to 
the Victorian era, saying to themselves, 
“ Everybody knows that we do possess good 
things, and therefore everybody will give us 
eredit for wearing real stones.” And truth 
to tell, most people did, for in the crush and 
cram of the late Victorian “ drawing-rooms ” 
(and what a crush it was!) who had time or 
leisure to examine the stones in a neighbor’s 
tiara? And the genuine article meanwhile 
was reposing safely in a banker’s stronghold! 

The imitation jewelry of to-day is beauti- 
ful beyond compare, and very costly. I have 
seen a hundred pounds paid for a pendant to 
be worn at court, the faithful copy of an 
antique, a bit of workmanship that would de- 
ceive the very elect, and I reeall with a 
shudder the diamanté spray of a not long by- 
gone period! 

To the work of a far longer bygone age all 
due respect! There is a passion for it just 
now, and we are placing a fancy value on the 
seed pearl, topaz, and amethyst ornaments 
worn by our great grandmothers when they 
made their obeisances to “ Farmer George’s ” 
royal consort. 

The evolution of the court bouquet belongs 
to the history of the “ seventies.” Before that 
time it was an unimportant adjunct to the 
“ drawing-room” dress, very frequently alto- 
gether ignored. And when it was carried, 
we know what it was like—a bunch of flowers 
surrounded by cut paper! Well, we are com- 
ing back to it, it seems. Tout revient a qui 
sait attendre, and when I saw one this season 
in the hands of Miss Faith Moore, an Ameri- 
can beauty who was greatly admired at the 
first court of the year, I looked at the old- 
fashioned nosegay with a sad _ tenderness. 
It had a sweet and pleasant smell like the 
fragrance of a violet found between the pages 


overdo in 














DRAWING-ROOMS—PAST 


AND PRESENT 





of a volume unopened for years. 
It had a charm of its own, a 
charm that the “court posies ” 
and the “shower” bouquets, the 
invention that came into fashion 
in the “ nineties,” too often lacked. 
Another court novelty is the fan 
bouquet, of which an illustration 
is sent with this letter. 

And of court beauties, past and 
present, what remains now to be 
said ? Yet surely something 
should be said, for we have dis- 
cussed flowers, frocks, and frills, 
and. . the more 
than Perhaps height 
and red hair (well dressed) more 


and 
raiment. 





body is 


than anything else just now make 
for success. The Pocket Venus is 
lost in the crowd, and the court 
coiffeur who for so many years had 
scarcely anything to do is now one 
of the busiest men in London. 
One maintain: the 
plumes and the veil, the regula- 


thing I 


tion court head-dress of regulation 
eut and length, has an undoubt- 
edly levelling, equalizing power. It 
puts the actually lovely and the 
merely guod-looking on the same 
platform. And it flatters no one. 

Among things of the Victorian 
past we now number the train tea, 














when the cold light of day fell on 


tired, cold, hungry girls and THE 
women exposed to a battery of 
critical eyes, and trembling lest something 


should be spilt over their finery. Some would 
put in an early appearance, “dying for their 
tea,” and some would come on later, having 
passed another trying half-hour at the photo- 
grapher’s, en route from the palace. But there 


FAN BOUQUET, A NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 
faces. Now all that is changed. Dinner 
lends courage to the most timorous, When 


once the lights are lit we are prepared for 
gayeties. It is all in the evening’s work, and 
there is supper at the end of it, and the 
hock cup for which the royal cuisine is 


was an “ |’m-glad-it’s-over” look on most celebrated! 
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N the 


road between Berlin and 

Dresden, and not more than twenty 

minutes from the Kaiserstadt, the 
traveller is often attracted by a pretty little 
village where most of the trains stop. 
There are few shops, and the long rows of 
neat-looking villas show that it is what is 
known in Germany as a Villen Kolonie. But 
what attracts more attention than anything 
is the frequent sight of young women swing- 
ing with buoyant step through the streets 
in quaint blue gingham dresses with wide 
straw hats, carrying rake or hoe over the 
shoulder. 

The first glance at the browned faces re- 
veals the fact that these are not of the 
working class, but women of refinement and 
culture. Village inhabitants will tell you 
with certain pride that they are pupils from 





THE 


MARIENFELDE AGRICULTURAL 





SCHOOL, 


“the school,” and upon further inquiry you 
discover that you are near to one of the 
most unique establishments in Germany, a 
school of agriculture for cultivated women. 

A few steps bring you to the large white 
corner house. The motto over the door is 
significant, Ohne Fleiss, Kein Preis, and 
the device, a beehive swarming with bees, 
completes the suggestion that a busy life is 
pursued within its walls, and that a high 
price is set upon industry. 

Cultivation of the soil is said to be man’s 
natural occupation, just as making the home 
and raising children is woman’s. “ Man for 
the field, and woman for the hearth. All else 
confusion,” wrote England’s poet laureate, but 
the women of to-day are little inclined to en- 
dorse that philosophy, and realization has 
come even to the women of the most conserv- 

ative classes of conserva- 


tive Germany, that they 
may take an active part 


in the economy of daily 
life outside the four walls 
of their own homes with- 
out bringing the threat- 
ened “ confusion.” 

That out-of-door work is 
healthful for women has 
long been acknowledged by 
physicians, and any one 
who has _ watched the 
peasants of Europe at 
work in the fields, could 
not fail to have been im- 
pressed by the strength 
and vigor shown even by 
women of advanced years 
in the performance of the 
heaviest tasks. 

It is only within recent 
years, however, that the 
cultivated woman has real- 
ized that practical train- 
ing in out-of-door work 
would give her not only 
fresh interest in life, but 
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knowledge, and increase 
of usefulness, and would 
well repay the time she 
spent in acquiring it. 

The idea of estab- 
lishing a for 
such training originated 
nearly thirty years ago 
in Baltimore, Maryland, 
when the attention of a 
young German ‘woman, 
a student, was called to 
the immense exports of 
California fruit to Eu- 
ropean countries, in- 
cluding Germany. Far 
in advance of many of 
her sisters who at that 
time were satisfied to be 
spending their young 
lives in making up piles 
of snowy linen to be 
laid away in _ scented 
cedar chests against the 
Hochzeitstag of their 
golden dreams, Frau- 
lein Castner put the 
questions to herself: 
Why should Germany be obliged to import 
such quantities of fruit when, by climatic 
and other conditions, she was so favorably 
situated to cultivate her own? And why 
should it not be possible for the educated 
women of Germany to take this cultivation 
into their hands, thus, after proper and scien- 
tific training, being the means of bringing 
immense benefit to the Fatherland, as well 
as creating for themselves a new profession / 

These were wonderful thoughts for a Ger- 
man woman at that period, but they formed 
the central around which the Marien- 
felde school is working. 


school 





ides 


It was not until seventeen years later, how- 
ever, that Friulein Castner saw any sign 
of the realization of her dream. During that 
time she had taken her degree as Doctor of 
Dental Surgery, and returned to Germany and 
established herself in Berlin for the practice 
of her profession. But she was constantly 
working out and forming the thoughts that 
had come to her in the new country. She 
gave up her leisure hours to the study of 
botany, and spent her holidays in visiting the 
large botanical and horticultural schools in 
Germany and Switzerland. 





GLIMPSE INTO THE ORCHARD. 


In the course of time an opportunity came 
for her to purchase a house in Friedenau, 
near Berlin, with a small garden. Here she 
was able to put into practical use some of 
this knowledge that she had gathered, and 
found to her delight that every branch of 
the work of cultivating the garden could 
be done by her sisters and herself with more 
than satisfactory results. 

It was with joy that she welcomed at last 
the establishment in Charlottenburg of what 
was called a Gartenbau-Schule fiir Frauen; 
but her first visit to the school, which has 
since been closed, was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. It fell far short of her dream of years, 
dealing only with horticulture, absolutely 
without theoretical training, while practical 
gardening and fruit and vegetable growing 
were not included in the course. 

At this time, in 1894, Fraulein Castner 
was asked to present her ideas before an au- 
dience. She willingly complied and divided 
her subject into three heads, namely: Is it 
necessary that more should be done in fruit 
cultivation and agriculture in Germany? 
Could women be successfully educated, prac- 
tically and theoretically, in the science of 
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apartment occupied by 
Fraulein Castner and her 
sister. But the real field 
of action is the great 
garden that stretches out 
at the back. Here the 
visitor’s first impression 
is, as it should be, order, 
(for the true cultivation 
of the soil obeys first of 
all the laws of nature,) 
the second is quaintness. 
Here, there, everywhere, 
are girls and women at 
work with rake or hoe, 
wheelbarrow or _ spade, 
and it is borne in upon 
one that the entire work 
of that large tract of 
land is done by the hands 
of delicately nurtured 
women. 

The is divided 
into six sections, all 
under a head gardener, 
the only man about the 


school 


TYPICAL SCENE AT THE SCHOOL G: JEN. . 
) a Cee BS ee . ae place. Each section has 
° its own chief, advanced 
agriculture? How could the woman with pupils being appointed to this position, to 


such an education be enabled to practise her 
profession ? 

These questions she answered in so logical 
and satisfactory a manner that the result of 
the lecture was a widespread interest, and in- 
quiries as to where and when the school was 
to be established came pouring in from all 
parts of the Empire. 

There was no longer reason to hesitate; the 
time appeared ripe for the movement to be 
started; so on the Ist of October, 1894. this 
Agricultural School for Gentlewomen saw 
its very modest beginning in Friedenau with 
seven enthusiastic pupils, and from that time 
on Friulein Castner’s little garden was the 
scene of lively activity. 

By the beginning of the following year the 
number of pupils had more than doubled, and 
in the course of a few years it was found 
necessary to remove to larger quarters. The 
site at Marienfelde was then selected, and the 
school took up its residence there in the fall 
of 1899. 

The house, which was built for the pur- 
pose, has accommodations for thirty pupils, 
library, drawing-rooms, class-rooms, a pleas- 
ant general dining-room, besides the private 


direct its work, and these chiefs consult at 
stated times with the head gardener on all 
matters in which they may require advice 
or assistance. 

Pupils are again divided into three groups. 
The first is composed of those who desire the 
professional course. These enter for the two 
years, at the end of which there is an exami- 
nation, practical and theoretical, for passing 
which a diploma is given. 

In the second group are the so-called hos- 
pitantinen, or those who enter for a short 
time, three or six months. 

The third group embraces young girls of 
the “budding age,” sixteen to eighteen, who 
are sent after leaving school for out-of-door 
life after the confinement attendant upon 
school life, and as a substitute for the year 
in a finishing school usually considered 
necessary. 

The day’s work in the summer begins at 
seven o’clock, in the winter at eight. A pupil 
is never taxed beyond her strength, for 
while the primary object of the school is to 
train women to a profession whereby they 
may be able to contribute to the promotion 
of domestic industry, it has still another ob- 
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ject, more wsthetic perhaps, but hardly to be 
counted as less important, the strengthening 
of the nerves and bodies of its pupils and 
sending them back to their own world again 
with abundant health and life and the joy 
of it beating in every vein. Fraulein Cast- 
ner herself takes special charge of this. 
The pupil begins with short hours for work 
and long hours for rest, increasing the former 
and decreasing the latter as she becomes ac- 
customed to the unusual physical exertion. 

The class work is done in the afternoon, 
the best professors having the difficult de- 
partments in charge. Lectures are given in 
surveying and levelling, preparing the soil 
for cultivation, the different wood species, 
fruit trees, farming and cultivation, chemis- 
try, zoology in so far as it touches upon 
plant life, vegetable-growing, with the best 
disposition of products and commercial 
values, landscape gardening, and a special 
course in rose-culture; besides these there is 
a course in bookkeeping and correspondence 
for those who are training 
career. 


for a business 

Making mats, baskets, glass frames, and 
practical general carpentry-work are the 
for the cold dark winter days 
when the good husbandman leaves his land 
to the wise ministrations 
of nature. 

The school uniform is, 
as has been indicated, 
practical as well as be- 
coming. In 
blue-and-white 
“reform ” 


occupation 


summer, a 

gingham 
dress, barely 
reaching to the ankles, 
a large apron, a_ wide- 
brimmed “ farmer’s ” hat, 
and high boots complete 
the costume, while a lit- 
tle leather pocket con- 
taining garden tools gives 
a most businesslike 
finish. The dress for 
winter is coarse gray 
woollen cloth, and in wet 
weather wooden shoes are 
substituted for the boots. 

The last visit I paid to 
Marienfelde was at the 
height of its activity. It 
was a golden day in late 
summer. Much of the 
harvest had been gath- 
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ered in, but many of the trees were still 
heavy with the later fruit, and the air was 
fragrant with apples ripening under the 
glowing sun. More than thirty pupils were 
busy in various parts of the garden. I 
watched one tall, splendidly muscled young 
woman who was using a great garden hose. 
The elasticity and freedom of her movements 
were a pure delight to see; such grace could 
never be attained by years of work in a 
gymnasium or fencing school. Full in the 
sunshine a number of girls were setting out 
plants, to be later covered with the warm 
mats that their fingers had yet to finish. 
Singing at her work, one of the hospitantinen 
was wheeling a great barrow of dried leaves, 
weeds, and roots, to what is known as the 
“gardener’s pride,” a great heap of garden 
refuse which is allowed to return to the 
earth and is used again to renew the soil. 
A friendly melon-vine covers its unsightli- 
ness, as abhorrent to the good gardener as to 
Mother Nature herself. 

In a distant corner an animated group 
consulted with its chief as to the best dis- 
position of young fruit trees. A 
number were busied about the beehive; we 
watched the work from a respectful distance, 
for the rightful owners were flying wildly 


some 





THE FRUIT GROWN ON ESPALIERS. 














ORDER, THE 


FIRST LAW OF NATURE. 
about, ready to avenge the wanton destruc- 
tion of their summer’s work. Laughing or 
earnest faces were protected by large veils, 
and busy hands were covered with long, thick 
gloves. At a convenient distance two young 
girls strained the golden honey, the sight of 
which filled my son] with longing visions of 
buckwheat cakes and hot biscuits—two deli- 
cacies unknown, alas! in the Fatherland. 
“ Fraulein Fraulein Castner is 
called, was everywhere appealed to to admire 
or approve; for, although she takes no active 
part in the instruction, every pupil looks 
eagerly to her for sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

I could not help thinking, as I watched 
the busy workers, of the woman who used to 
sell me fruit and vegetables in South Ger- 
many. She had a fine garden situated in 
one of the most fertile districts on the Rhine. 
But she was constantly complaining. 

“Well, at all events, you have made the 
place pay well this summer, haven’t you?” I 
said, encouragingly, remembering 
weekly bills. 

“Ach! nicht so sehr! It costs so much to 
start it, and now ”—with a discouraged ges- 
ture toward the workman engaged in turn- 
ing over the earth in the potato-patch—“ it 
must be all done over again.” 

That is not the way to look at it. At 
least that is not the spirit in which these 
joyous sun-browned pupils at Marienfelde go 
about their work, or I fear the school would 
long since have closed its doors and the 
garden turned to decay. 

The school, as is indicated by its name, is 


Doctor,” as 


my own 
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open only to gentlewomen—that is, women 
of culture, which presupposes gentle birth. 
The daughters of officers and higher officials 
have hailed with joy this new opportunity 
of becoming self-supporting, and fitting 
themselves for positions which they might 
hold without loss of dignity or family pride. 
Women who have large properties have been 
interested in acquiring knowledge which 
would make them able to introduce improve- 
ments on their own places, thus, by personal 
example, giving inspiration to their tenants 
and poorer neighbors. This is a social work 


of great importance. Girls whose fathers 
have estates, many of them from East 


Prussia, have great pride in learning some- 
thing about fruit-growing and general agri- 
culture. It gives them a new dignity in the 
eyes of their people, and certainly those who 
go so far as to take active part in the work- 
ing of the estate have an occupation which 
offers more relief to monotony of country 
life than the tennis-playing to which the 
youthful generation of Germany is addicted. 
It was at first intended to admit only Ger- 
man women, but that was found to be im- 
practicable, and the school points to a long 
list of countries from which its pupils have 
come. Among these are Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Italy, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Austria, and Switzerland. The last two 
countries have shown special interest in the 
movement, At present the school at Marien- 
felde is the only establishment of the kind 
in Germany, though steps are now being 
taken to found others on the same system 
near Kiel and in Godesburg on the Rhine. 








THE ONLY MAN ABOUT THE 


PLACE, 

















E. 
WEST WOO 


HE list of sports at the women’s col- 

leges has been enlarged recently by the 

introduction of the English game 
of hockey. 

That over and above the energy already 
consumed in golf, tennis, basket-ball, and 
rowing, there has been a sufficient surplus 
to establish the new game, speaks well for 
its own merits and for the genuine interest 
in athletics. 

Hockey, though introduced from England, 
claims Scotland for its birthplace, where for 
centuries it has been played upon the moors 
by the sturdy Scotch lads and lasses. In 
England the enthusiasm over the game is so 
great that it has reached a high state of de- 
velopment. 

As soon as a girl is big enough to hold a 
stick, she begins knocking a ball about and 
forms her playmates into “scrub teams.” 
The have their teams which chal- 
lenge each other and select a “town team.” 
The town teams in turn have a series of 
match games of which 


schools 


the winner is the 
“county team.” What 
happens next I don’t 
know, but I imagine 


there is an “ All-Eng- 
land team” which may 
in time challenge 
America. But that day 
is far off, as the game 
here is barely on its 
feet. 

Hockey, which 
a resemblance to the 
sport of the same 
name, is a curious mix- 
ture of golf and foot- 
ball, combining the 
scientific use of a golf- 
club with the principles 
and nomenclature of 
football. 

The ground needs no 
special preparation as 
in golf or tennis, as 


bears 


ice 


THE 


PLAYERS DEMONSTRATE 






all that is required is hard, dry turf, fairly 


level. The field measures one hundred by 
fifty yards. At each end stand the goal- 
posts, twelve feet apart and joined seven 


feet from the ground by a horizontal bar. 
The field is divided into quarters by hori- 
zontal lines twenty-five yards apart, and 
about the goals are semicircles called the 
“striking circles.” The sticks are somewhat 
more substantial than the ordinary shinny- 
sticks, but are like them in shape, though 
forbidden by rule to weigh more than twenty- 
eight ounces, or to have a diameter greater 
than two inches. 

At the beginning of the game, the two 
teams, consisting of eleven players apiece, 
decide which goal each shall attack, and 
their object is to make as many goals as 
possible, to drive the ball through their goal- 
posts, and to keep the enemy from doing 
this. It will be seen that the game is both 
defensive and offensive. Each team while 
attacking one goal defends the other. 





METHODS OF HOLDING A CLUB. 
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captain hits the stick of 
her opponent until at 
the third time the two 
captains make a shot at 
the ball, and the quicker 
or the stronger, as the 
case may be, sends it 
flying down the field, to 
be urged farther for- 
ward or to be sent back, 
according to the skill of 
the team. Now the fun 
begins, and for thirty- 
five minutes the poor 
ball is buffeted by such 
unremitting strokes and 
dashes about with such 
startling rapidity that 
it would have no breath 
with which to remon- 
strate even if it dared. 
It flies toward one goal 
and is just about to 


AT THE END OF THE GAME THEY ARE HOT, BREATHLESS, DISHEVELED. shoot through the posts, 


On either side of the centre line stand the 
five forwards of each team, back of them the 
three half-backs, still farther back the full- 
striking circle 
goal-keeper. At the beginning of the game, 
then, the two teams face each other and the 


backs, and within the 


goal they are attacking, 
while each is in the half 
of the field whose goal it 
is defending. They do 
not long remain so, how- 
ever. Thegoal-keepersand 
full-backs are defensive 
positions only, and their 
duty is ably performed if 
they keep the enemy from 
scoring; but the other 
players work all over the 
field, now’ attacking at 
one goal, now defending 
at the other, now holding 
the ball in a deadlock in 
the centre or hotly con- 
testing it at the side lines. 

The ball is put into play 
or “bullied off” at the 
centre line. It is placed 
between the middle for- 
wards, who are the cap- 
tains of each team. The 
umpire counts, and each 


scoring a point for the 
attacking team, when the wary goal-keeper 
strikes it back with a vicious whack. The 
vengeful full-backs are only too eager to send 
it on to the waiting forwards, and before the 
disappointed team has time to realize its de- 
feat it may be hovering about the other goal. 
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TEAMS LINE UP WAITING FOR THE BALL. 
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BULLYING OFF A 
So it After a goal is made: the ball 
is bullied off again in the centre, and if its 
ownership is disputed while it is in play, the 
contestants bully off where it lies, with the 
teams drawn up ready to carry it on. If the 
teams are well matched have a strong 
defence, the score is 
small, while, if they 
have their weak posi- 
tions, it mounts up. 
Dexterity in the use 
of the sticks adds great- 
ly to the skill of the 
players, as not only the 
length of the drive, but 
its direction, may be de- 
termined by the method 
of handling. As in golf, 
the players are early 
taught to keep their eye 
on the ball, ready, if it 
is near the enemy’s goal, 
to defend, while if it is 
near their own, to at- 
tack. Much also de- 
pends. upon the team- 
work or the skill with 
which the team works 
together, playing into 
each other’s hands, to the 
confusion of the enemy. 
VOL. XXXIx.—42 


goes. 


and 
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For the protection of 
the players, a rule for- 
bids raising the sticks 


above the _ shoulders, 
thus preventing the 
serious knocks and 


bruises which the en- 
thusiastic players with 
their heavy sticks might 
otherwise inflict. Even 
the observance of this 
rule, however, does not 
prevent black and blue 
shins and sprained fin- 
gers, to say nothing of 
“that aching feeling” 
which results from tum- 
bles on a none too soft 
hockey - field, and the 
active exercise of every 
known muscle and a 
few unknown ones which 
now clamor for recogni- 
tion. 

It must be remem- 
bered that it is no easy feat to introduce a 
new sport into colleges which have already 
sworn their allegiance to basket-ball or row- 
ing, while the fact that the game is intro- 
duced from England does not stand in its 
favor, for the American college girl prides 











GOAL-KEEPER SENDS THE BALL BACK, 
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herself above all else on her athletics. But 
in the case of hockey, the authorities have 
lent their influence, for the college physicians 
welcome anything which tends to counteract 
the unwholesome fondness for chafing-dish 
products, and the faculties find that leisure 
time spent out-of-doors in hard exercise 
builds up brain tissue much more satisfac- 
torily than if employed in “dramatics” or 
“stunts.” Even then you might be amused 
to hear some of the methods to which the 
hockey enthusiasts resorted in their efforts 


to enlist the support of their friends. The 
unathletic were assured that every one 


was going “in for it,” and that they had bet- 
ter join the crowd for their own self-preser- 
vation; then, too, they were lured on by the 
prospects of winning glory in a hitherto un- 
tried field, and as a last resort an appeal was 
made to their class or house spirit, an ap- 
peal, to be sure, whose strength is well-nigh 
exhausted by overwork, and which has earned 
a much needed rest. 

But for all that, hockey has been firmly 
established, and the pioneers have a right to 
be proud of the success of their efforts. I 
am afraid that my rather technical descrip- 
tion of this complicated game has conveyed 
little impression of its real charm or the 
enthusiasm with which it is played. In- 
deed, to understand the game, one must see 
it, and if you should chance to be visiting 
a friend at Vassar or Smith or Wellesley or 
Bryn Mawr, do not leave without seeing a 
game of hockey. The entertaining of guests 
at a woman’s college is, by the way, an exact- 
ing matter, and one requiring all the tact 
for which a woman is supposed to be noted. 
A student is naturally anxious to have her 
college make a good impression, so if the 
visitor comes with the preconceived idea that 
the college is an intellectual treadmill with 
no amusement, the hostess carefully con- 
ceals her note-book and unfinished themes, 
brings forth her chafing-dish, and invites in 
her frivolous friends to help her correct this 
erroneous impression. If, however, the visit- 
or takes the opposite view of college life, the 
hostess cheerfully shows her the libraries, 
where rows of students in academic cap and 
gown pore over heavy tomes, or she conducts 
her through the laboratories. To whichever 
class you belong, however, it will be safe to 
show you the hockey-field, as athletics are 
neutral ground. 

To be sure, you may not be carried away 
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with enthusiasm on the spot; indeed, while 
you wait for the game to begin it may 
strike you as a rather dangerous amusement 
for the players to swing their sticks in care- 
less abandon, and you may edge out of the 
way for safety’s sake. Then, too, the earnest- 
ness with which the players demonstrate 
methods of holding a club may seem to you 
trivial, or the excited discussion of the cap- 
tains and the umpire as to off-side plays and 
penalties may be Greek, and it is quite 
probable that you will not admire the cos- 
tumes, for as yet no formal costume has been 
adopted. The players wear what they choose. 
Most of them play in short skirts with sweat- 
ers or ordinary waists; some play in gym. 
suits; and on hot days a piqué skirt is often 
seen, though it is easy to imagine its con- 
dition at the end of the game. However 
the players look when they go into the game, 
I assure you that they come out a hot, dusty, 
breathless, disheveled-looking team, quite 
ready for a tub and less strenuous occupa- 
tion. 

With the game well under way, if you have 
any sporting blood at all I am sure you will 
understand its charm. 

The first goal is made, then another; the 
teams grow hot and winded; fiercer and 
fiercer wages the war; the ball, driven half 
the length of the field, hits a player on the 
ankle. She staggers and pales, but grips her 
stick the tighter and sends the ball flying 
to her goal. The anxious umpire, on the 
lookout for fouls, stops the ball, and calls 
an off-side play. The teams fall back in 
silence, and in breathless calm they line up 
waiting for the ball to be rolled inside. 
Every eye is glued to the ball, every muscle 
tense,—they might be carved in stone. Like 
a flash every stick strikes, and the battle is 
hotter than before. The wait between the 
halves is like the lull before the storm. The 
grim determination of savage ancestors, 
whose sport was life and death, deepens on 
their faces. They do not care for lessons; 
they do not care for pleasure; they have for- 
gotten the chimera college honors. 

The umpire’s shrill whistle sounds; the 
game is over, and you pull yourself together 
with a start. For over an hour you have 
been watching a silly game as eagerly as if 
your life depended on it. Then you pull 
yourself together again and cheer with the 
rest of the crowd, and request the honor of 
congratulating the captain of the team. 

















HERE are many reasons why it is a 

privilege to be alive in the twentieth 

century; one of the greatest — which 
touches all humanity—is the rapid progress 
of medical science in all its branches. 

Training-schools for nurses have revolu- 
tionized the profession of nursing, and from 
the wealth of their dearly bought experiences 
we may gather some of the bright, practical 
ideas which are not beyond the limitations of 
the home nurse, but may be of real service 
where “comforters are needed much of 
Christ-like touch.” 

Illness will invade our homes, in spite (or 
more frequently from the neglect) of the pre- 
ventive medicines—sunlight, fresh air, exer- 
cise, and rest—but one compensation is that 
we no longer live in the age of “ Sairy Gamp,” 
or, more important still, in the ignorance 
which could produce such a result. 

At a practical exhibition of the achieve- 
ments in modern nursing given in this city, 
the most interesting exhibit was the one con- 
trasting a sick-room of to-day and its coun- 
terpart of years gone by. The one so restful, 
clean, attractive; the other full of horrors— 
patient almost buried in the middle of a 
feather bed, enshrouded by a canopied bed- 
stead, rows of sticky bottles and half-used 
glasses decorating the mantelpiece in view 
of the sufferer, the atmosphere a libel on the 
word ventilation, the nurse—but we draw the 
veil and turn with relief to home nursing as 
it is to-day. 

The three graces indispensable in a sick- 
room are sunshine, fresh air, and cleanliness. 

Sunlight may be shut out for days, but, ex- 
cept in rare cases, it is a welcome guest 
some time during the illness and at all times 
during convalescence; it has wonderful 
power to cheer and invigorate the patient 
mentally and physically. 

An open fire is first cousin to the sunshine. 
“ Beauty on my hearthstone blazing,” Lowell 
poetically calls it; furthermore, it is a valu- 
able aid to ventilation. 

Fresh air comes next. Thank goodness, we 
have graduated from close, stuffy rooms and 
the “breath of air” that was supposed to 


chill the patient. We have learned to leave 
the windows open a few inches night and 
day, at the top, not below, and the fresh air 
circulates gradually down into the room, in- 
stead of blowing directly on the patient. 

Should the invalid cling to the worn-out 
theory of “ not changing the air of the room,” 
you may circumvent him by opening a win- 
dow in an adjoining room and the fresh air 
will enter without his knowledge. 

A sereen is of immense service in protect- 
ing the patient from draughts and softening 
the litht when the eyes are weak. If a real 
screen is not obtainable, use the clothes-horse 
from the laundry, draped with a soft-colored 
eretonne, or fasten a line across the room 
between window and bed, and hang the cre- 
tonne over it, to be moved about at will. 

Morning, evening, and for a moment be- 
fore meals wrap a shawl around the patient, 
including the head, and open wide the win- 
dow; a wave of “ God’s out-of-doors ” will put 
new life into the sufferer, soothe tired nerves, 
and leave behind it the gift of sleep. The 
extra covering is not removed until the room 
has regained its normal temperature, which 
should be about seventy degrees. 

In infectious diseases good ventilation is of 
untold importance; it helps to reduce fever, 
soothes delirium, removes the peculiar odor 
which accompanies some fevers, and is a valu- 
able aid in disinfection. 

For the care of surgical cases and infec- 
tious fevers a room has to be carefully pre- 
pared, with special reference to light and 
isolation, but apart from these cases the 
patient usually prefers to remain in his own 
room. 

We cannot do better in the arrangement of 
the room than to follow the rule which Will- 
iam Morris gives in regard to furnishing a 
house, “ Have nothing in it that you do not 
know to be useful and believe to be beauti- 
ful.” Superfluous drapery, bric-a-brac, and 
furniture that is not required add just so 
much to the labor of keeping the room fresh 
and clean, and prevent the air from circula- 
ting freely. 

When possible, a single iron bedstead should 
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be used, for the comfort of patient and nurse; 
turn the head away from the light, and leave 
room for the nurse to pass easily around 
three sides. Rocking-chairs should be banish- 
ed from a sick-room, as they are irritating to 
the nerves. 

And now as to the patient. Almost every 
illness, from a cold to a severe disease, is in- 
troduced by a rise in temperature, and the hot 
aching body fairly longs for a soothing bath. 

Either before or an hour after breakfast, or 
at bedtime is the best hour for the daily bath. 
I say daily with a purpose, for, as we have 
learned in these modern days, the daily bath 
is a necessity when in good health; it is even 
of more importance when our system is weak- 
ened and upset by disease. 

Anatomy teaches us that the little sweat- 
glands of our bodies excrete about twenty 
ounces of perspiration, on an average, during 
the twenty-four hours; the importance, there- 
fore, of keeping the pores open, and daily 
washing away the surplus not absorbed by air 
or clothing, is plainly visible. During an ill- 
ness the machinery of the body is called upon 
to do double work fighting the disease, and we 
must give it all the help possible by keeping 
the skin in good working order. 

All appliances for giving the bath must be 
ready before starting—large basin, plenty of 
hot and cold. water, soap, sponge, wash-cloth, 
aleohol, taleum powder, and bath blanket be- 
side the bed, while the towels and clean linen 
are warming before the fire; doors and win- 
dows closed, and the room comfortable. 

Spread the bath blanket over the top of the 
bedelothes, and hold it up to the patient’s 
chin with one hand, while with the other you 
slip down the clothes underneath; the patient 
is now covered with one blanket; push the 
nightgown up under the back, and gently 
pull it off over the head, under cover of the 
blanket. 

To protect the under sheet and mattress, a 
large bath towel is slipped under the body, 
and moved from side to side as you wash 
the different parts. 

The face is bathed first, then the neck, arms, 
chest, and abdomen; turn the patient on one 
side to reach the back, and finish with the 
legs and feet. Firm long strokes, not too 
heavy, are more soothing than short dabs, both 
in washing and in drying. No exposure what- 
ever is required; the bath may be given en- 
tirely under the blanket, or one part of the 
body uncovered, bathed, dried, and put under 
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the blanket before proceeding with the next 
portion. The back and thighs are rubbed with 
alcohol and powdered with talcum to keep the 
skin dry and firm, thus preventing bed-sores. 

The clean nightgown is slipped on, arms 
first, then over the head, and drawn gently 
down under the back; when the patient is too 
ill to be raised up, cut the nightgown down 
the back and slip it on like a pinafore, but- 
toning it at the back of the neck. 

Twenty minutes is sufficient to give a bath 
by these directions, and unless one has been 
through an illness, it is impossible to realize 
how refreshing and restful it is to the sufferer. 

Changing the sheets is next in order. Re- 
move the pillows, turn the patient on one side, 
fold the under sheet in long flat folds close 
up to the body, then fold the clean sheet in the 
same manner, and lay it beside the soiled one, 
tuck in on one side, cross to the other side of 
the bed, turn the patient gently, and slowly 
pull out the folds of both sheets; the clean 
one is drawn tightly without wrinkles, and 
tucked firmly under the mattress. When the 
patient is restless pin the sheet at both sides 
with safety-pins to prevent wrinkles under 
the back. 

The upper sheet and blanket are spread 
over the,bath blanket, and held in place while 
the bath blanket is slipped down underneath. 
Tuck in the clothes, leaving room for the feet 
to move comfortably, and put on a thin 
dimity spread or a clean sheet; heavy coun- 
terpanes are abolished from the sick-room, 
as they add too much weight to the bed- 
clothes. 

Should the patient feel tired after the bath, 
give him a cup of hot milk or bouillon, and 
put a hot-water bag at the feet. 

If any part of the body is injured and un- 
able to bear the weight of the bedclothes, lay 
a pillow on each side and a piece of card- 
board across to support the clothes, or a round 
hat-box might be slipped over an injured leg 
or arm to keep off all pressure. 

In warm weather carry the bedclothes over 
the foot. of the bed instead of tucking them 
in; it is cooler and more comfortable. 

When the patient is allowed to sit up, a 
support for the pillows is contrived by a 
chair with legs turned upwards, the sloping 
back forming a capital bed-rest, and a pillow 
placed under the knees will prevent the pa- 
tient slipping down in the bed. 

Pillows are a joy to invalids; all shapes and 
sizes are available. Tucked behind an aching 
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back, between legs to keep them from rest- 
ing on each other, under arms or legs to give 
a restful change of position, and a soft little 
one tucked under the tired head, they are of 
untold comfort. 

A change of linen is not possible every day 
in limited households, therefore, when night- 
gown and sheets are removed in the morning, 
hang them up fo air in another room, and 
they will be fresh and cool in the evening to 
replace the day ones, which in their turn are 
aired all night to be ready for the morning. 

This plan makes a refreshing change for 
the patient, and at the same time saves the 
laundry bill, as the linen lasts clean much 
longer than when used in the ordinary way. 
A draw sheet (a large sheet folded lengthwise 
and laid across the middle of the bed) keeps 
the under sheet clean, and may be changed 
with little trouble whenever necessary. 

After the morning bath the soiled linen is 
removed at once from the room, and a few 
moments will restore order. A damp cloth 
tied the will take up the dust 
without allowing it to fly about, the furni- 
ture is also dusted with a damp cloth; medi- 
cines and surgical appliances are put out of 
sight in a closet or behind a curtain, and if 
there is an open fire, coal is carried in and 
put on wrapped up in paper, thus avoiding 
noise and dust. 

Perfect cleanliness, a gleam of sunshine, a 
few cut flowers, “the sweetest things God 
ever made without a soul,” will make any 
room attractive, no matter how simple. 

And now we will touch for a moment on 
the question of serving meals to an invalid, 
almost as important as cooking the food. 
There is not room in this short paper to enter 
into the domain of the kitchen, so we will 
have to assume that the food has been care- 
fully prepared. 

The appetite of an invalid (shut up for 
days in one room) requires to be tempted, not 
only in regard to the food, but also with the 
serving. The tray must be covered with a 
snowy cloth, the best china and glass out of 
the “lock-up closet.” will add charm to the 
simplest meal (children are greatly pleased 
with this little attention). Tea or coffee in a 
little pot or covered pitcher gives the invalid 
the pleasure of having it made just to suit; 
besides, if you pour it out in the kitchen and 
carry it up a flight of stairs it will arrive 
cold, and possibly slopped over into the 
saucer. The little accessories, cream, sugar, 
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pepper, salt, glass of water, table napkin, etce., 
should never be forgotten; rolls, toast, or 
baked potatoes are most inviting when peep- 
ing from the folds of a snowy napkin. 

Invalids eat slowly, so the plate for hot 
meat must be very hot, and the meat not 
uncovered until placed before the patient. 
Never crowd the tray, or you will give a dis- 
taste for food; a small portion at first, daintily 
served, will tempt your patient to ask for 
more, and prove the truth of the proverb, 
Vappétit vient en mangeant. 

Two or three books under each end of the 
tray will prevent its weight resting on the 
knees; a bed table is a luxury seldom found 
in the home. 

If the invalid’s meals are served half an 
hour before those of the family, there will be 
time to wait upon him nicely. One little dish, 
daintily cooked, is far more acceptable than a 
variety to choose from; but, above all, do not 
trouble the invalid beforehand to think up 
something he wishes to eat, and so ‘take the 
edge off his appetite. 

A simple record should be kept daily for the 
doctor of all that transpires in the sick-room 
between his visits. Temperature, pulse, and 
respiration (in severe cases), amount of 
nourishment taken, medicines given, general 
condition of the patient, and any new symp- 
tom which may appear unexpectedly. 

As a rule, the patient is at his best during 
the doctor’s visit, making it hard for him to 
gain an exact idea of the usual condition; all 
symptoms recorded will aid the diagnosis and 
often prevent complications when known in 
time. Especially in the care of children is 
this to be noted, as it is rarely possible for 
them to describe their trouble clearly. 

Medicines should never be measured out in 
a dark closet, and the label of the bottle 
ought to be read after, as well as before, pour- 
ing out the dose. A small medicine-glass will 
be more acceptable to drink from than a 
spoon, and a tiny piece of lemon chewed for 
a moment after the dose will remove all disa- 
greeable taste. 

These little “comfort touches” in the 
routine of the sick-room—where sooner or 
later we are all called on to pass through the 
“ministry of suffering”—are some of the 
compensations deyeloped by modern science 
to lighten the burden of human woe; and in 
the education of the “home nurse” the in- 
struction which is required is not “of the 
heart, but of the head.” 
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AFCADIO HEARN expresses himself 
very strongly upon the Occidental 
method of “murdering flowers,” as he 

ealls it. “After learning something about 
the Japanese method, can thereafter 
consider European ideas of floral decoration 
only as vulgarities, or what we Occidentals 
call a ‘bouquet’ as nothing but a vulgar 
murdering of flowers, an outrage upon the 
color sense, a brutality, an abomination.” 
The statement is undoubtedly true, although 
we are not as wilfully brutal as the words 
imply. We simply have not yet fully 
awakened to the beauty of the plant as a 
whole, or to its infinite possibilities as a 
means of decoration. Japan is the land of 
flowers, and the Japanese have inherited the 
artistic sense from a peculiarly decorative 
standpoint for generations, while we are just 
beginning. Flowers stand to them not only 
for beauty, but for tradition, nay, even re- 
ligion. Art, nature, religion, are all bound 
up together, and the neglect of any one is 
a desecration. The delicate manipulation of 
one branch of flowers in their eyes demands 
the serious consideration of several hours, 
and a perfect knowledge of the art, Mr. Mor- 
timer Menpes would require fourteen 
years of concentrated effort. With them the 
art has assumed the elements of an exact 
science. 

These statements 
incomprehensible, to the busy, practical 
American, that they more often arouse a 
of ridicule than one of envy, together 
with a feeling of pride that the American 
is not wasting his time upon matters so 
trivial. Trivial they may from one 
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standpoint, but even the busy American is 
being aroused to the advantages of making 
both his city and his home beautiful. Beauty 
is never trivial in itself or in its influence, 
for man is a sensitive creature, and his sur- 
roundings have more to do with his happi- 
ness and his well-being, even with his char- 
acter, than he sometimes realizes. One may 
spend years longing for certain unattainable 
objects to make home beautiful, and still re- 
main blind to the gorgeous pageant of gar- 
den and roadside, only waiting to be seen 
and understood to contribute its share 
ward giving more individual and living 
beauty to a home for at least eight months 
out of the year than any possible combina- 
tion of fine textiles or costly woods. 

Not all are blind to the charms of the 
flowers themselves, as the rows of tomato- 
cans filled with geraniums, the newest leaf 
in begonias, and specimens of the latest and 
most hopelessly double variety of petunias, 
will testify in houses where curtains and 
carpets are an impossibility. But there must 
be not only a love of flowers—that our 
mothers and grandmothers have always had, 
generally to the openly expressed scorn of 
the fathers and grandfathers—but an in- 
stinctive appreciation of the entire plant 
from a decorative standpoint if we are to 
give it its full value and derive all possible 
benefit from its beauty. The Japanese have 
learned the lesson. We have not, although 
the flowers are here in the greatest possible 
profusion, and the benefit of Japan’s experi- 
ence is ours for the asking. 

Instead of following the usual method, of 
picking the flowers that particularly appeal 
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to us, a few here, a few there, 
minus the leaves, bunching them 
together in a vase which simply 
answers the practical purpose of 
holding them, and placing them 
in the spot least encumbered with 
bric-a-brac, let us study them 
from the standpoint of making 
some particular room more beau- 
tiful. Let us consider first the 
character of the plant as it grows, 
and secondly the relations in 
which it is to be placed, that we 
may compete with mother nature 
herself in the beauty of its dis- 
posal. The facts to be considered 
are first its relation to other 
flowers, secondly its relation to the 
receptacle in which it is to be 
placed, and last of all its relation 
to the particular and general 
surroundings which it is ex- 
pected to adorn. For in- 
stance, the tall graceful Jap- 

anese iris, standing proudly 
erect, sensitive to every 
breath that blows as it 
grows in the garden, prefers 

to stand alone in a tall 
slender vase where every line of its grace and 
beauty may be observed, while the sturdy 
nasturtium with its inclination to clamber 
over the ground in a mass of foliage, is con- 
scious of the fact that its greatest beauty of 
rich and brilliant color is best displayed 
massed with its companions of equally gor- 
geous coloring, and arranged in a bowl or low 
dish where it may indulge its own individual 
tastes as to growth. 

All of the flowers absolutely require their 
own leaves and many of them. The urgent 
efforts of a florist to impress upon one the 
beautiful effect of combining the “ poet’s nar- 
with sprays of asparagus, together 
with the invariable method of the street 
venders in stripping the exquisite Plymouth 
“ May-flower ” of all its heritage of rich leaf- 
age before offering it to the city wayfarer, 
are illustrations of a statement often made 
that we love only the blossoms, while the 
Japanese love the entire plant. Even the 
natural length of the stem must be remem- 
bered in cutting. If, on account of buds or 
the health of the plant, it is impossible to have 
both leaves and stems, it is better to dispense 
with all. for without all a satisfactory ar- 
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HARMONIOUS POTTERY JUG. 

rangement is impossible. Better a mass of 
leaves and few flowers, than a mass of flow- 
ers and few leaves. 

A fatal mistake is that of attempting to 
mix different kinds of flowers in one compo- 
sition. It is not only not advisable to mix 
them in the same vase, but even in the same 
room, if the full color effect is to be obtained. 
Once in a while an exception may be made 
in the case of field flowers that grow to- 
gether in masses, like goldenrod and asters, 
buttercups and daisies, or goldenrod and 
cardinal-flower, but generally these effects 
are more appropriate for the porch than for 
the house. An observation of their methods 
of growth gives one the needed indication 
of such a possibility. Garden flowers almost 
never combine well. Each flower has its own 
individuality, its own spirit and atmosphere, 
as well as its own color, so that even al- 
though the growth may be similar and they 
may be boon companions out-of-doors, it is 
safer to keep them apart where art and 
decoration are to become the mistresses of 
nature. It is even better to separate the dif- 
ferent colors of the same flower unless a 
rich harmony in blended tones like the nas- 
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turtiums, or a plersing contrast of comple- 
mentary colors like the goldenrod and asters, 
may be assured. 

The itself must be harmonious in 
color and line, or must carry out the idea 
of growth by suggesting the neutral tones of 
earth, grass, or water. It must of necessity 
be entirely subordinate to the flower itself, 
and this consideration rules out all elabo- 
rately decorated or highly colored pieces, no 
matter how beautiful they may be in them- 
The simplest shapes, the quietest 
colors, and often the cheapest materials are 
far the best. The blue and white ginger-jar 
filled with yellow daffodils and the brown and 
white mustard-jar filled with a mass of glow- 
ing, richly tinted marigolds with their dull 
green leaves can give as true a thrill of pure 
artistic joy as a rare bit of Copenhagen or 
Bigot. The Japanese stores are full of choice 
inexpensive bits of color, and our own wares, 
the Hampshire, the Grueby, the Dedham, and 
the Rookwood, with their dull greens, blues, 
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and browns, are rich in suggestive color ef- 
fects. The old-brass shops can furnish us 
with brass and copper receptacles in quaint 
graceful shapes, while the innumerable grace- 
ful forms in green and white glass are both 
inexpensive and beautiful. Not only the 
growth and lines of the flower require 
shapes adapted to them, and the colors har 
monious tones, but the spirit and character 
of the flowers require certain materials. To 
some of the more graceful and delicate ones 
the transparency of green or white glass 
through which the beauty of stem and foliage 
may be seen seems more appropriate, while 
those of sturdier growth demand the solidity 
of pottery or brass. The delicate beauty of 
the trailing arbutus is best displayed in a 
clear white glass finger-bowl, while stray bits 
are allowed to trail over white linen cloth or 
polished table. The blue of the cornflower, 
and the delicate tracery of its leaves, sug- 
gest the transparency of a green glass bowl 
similar in shape, while the sturdier growth 
of the mountain laurel or rhododendron de- 
mands the dull greens of pottery. The white 
of the Easter lily and the green of its foliage 
are very beautiful relieved by the red glow 
of a tall copper pitcher. 

There must be a careful study of balance 
between receptacle and flowers, in making 
up a composition. The flowers must not over- 
power the vase, nor the vase the flowers. The 
inclination seems to be to allow the recep- 
tacle to become too prominent, especially if 
it happens to be a bowl, when the flowers 
are inclined to slip in too far. This makes 
the bunch of flowers too compact, with too 
little allowance for the grace and beauty of 
stem and leaf. We Americans have a weak- 
ness for massing everything. Sometimes it 
is well from a color standpoint, but it is in- 
variably better to have a part at least of the 
composition open, showing lines as well as 
color; nature likes a breathing space. In a 
picture by a prominent artist in one of the 
recent exhibitions, a large green glass bowl 
containing a bunch of nasturtiums is intro- 
duced for the sake of color contrast. The 
bunch of nasturtiums is round and solid, 
about one-quarter the size of the bowl, the 
blossoms packed firmly together, and a gen- 
eral appearance of having been pushed forci- 
bly in to stay. The effect of this, a minor 
detail though it be, almost ruins the picture. 
Bowls of flowers are very difficult to arrange 
without getting this effect, especially if the 
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mouth of the bowl is small in pro- 
portion. The flowers should be given 
the benefit of the entire length of 
their stems, either balancing them 
delicately on the edge of the mouth, 
which necessitates renewing the water 
very frequently, or using one of the 
brass nets, each mesh large enough 
to hold one or more stems in place. 
These nets are fastened firmly over 
the tops of bowls or jars. Other means 
of support are the small branched 
trees, with loops at the end of each 
branch for holding the stems. Every 
one has seen the small lead and green 
bronze holders in the forms of flowers 
or small turtles, heavy enough to stay 
in place in the bottom of shallow 
dishes, the holes keeping the 
flowers as erect and graceful as 

if growing. These are invalua- 

ble in arranging narcissus, daf- 
fodils, and tulips in the shallow 
green pottery bowls. 
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When none of these appli- 
ances is at hand one can brace 
little sticks across the top or NARCISSUS HELD UPRIGHT BY METAL HOLDERS. 
stuff the jar with superfluous 
leaves and stems, Small vases may be _ ered from the first, while it is often better to 


placed inside of large ones, all sorts of in- 
methods may be used to get the 
required results. Stems may be induced to 
droop or turn in other directions than the 
natural one by running the finger firmly 
along the stem, bending all the while. The 
Japanese love to linger over one spray of 
apple blossoms or over three or four irises, 
twisting, turning, manipulating slowly and 
carefully—for one cannot hurry with flowers 
—until every line is perfect and the harmony 
complete. 
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The inclination in composition is toward 
round outlines and perfect symmetry, while 
it should be toward the triangle and a 
balance, lacking in symmetry. The strongest 
point, the largest, heaviest flowers and the 
tallest ones, must be near the centre, but not 
exactly in the centre, while the side lines 
must conform with or balance those of the 
receptacle. It must always be open and 
light, with no hard lines and little density. 
Nature alone can show us how. 

When the composition in itself is as nearly 
perfect as possible it is necessary to adapt 
its surroundings to it or it to its surround- 
ings, although they should have been consid- 


arrange the composition in the place it is to 
occupy. Certain arrangements are best seen 
from above, certain others from below, the 
general outline and color of the piece of 
furniture upon which it is to be placed must 
be considered, and, above all things, a mass 
of bric-A-brac must not be allowed to crowd 
upon it and detract from it. Flowers should 
stand almost if not quite alone against a 
plain background, harmonious in tone. The 
character of the room should also be in keep- 
ing with that of the flowers. To illustrate 
it very broadly, a jar of goldenrod would 
never be in keeping in a Louis XVI. draw- 
ing-room. 

A never-to-be-forgotten impression is that 
of a blue-and-white dining-room, the wall a 
deep cream, a frieze of blue-and-white plates, 
a gleam of brass here and there, black Flem- 
ish oak furniture, and every spot upon table, 
mantel, and sideboard a mass of blue lark- 
spur and white phlox. The effect was 
charming, but even here there was a flaw. 
Cut-glass vases had been used. Cut glass 
and flowers do not harmonize in character or 
in line. The outlines are never graceful 
enough, the surface is too broken, and the 
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itself is too heavy. Clear white glass 
vases would have made this room perfect. 

In selecting the flowers for decoration, 
those of the woods and fields are generally 
effective than those of the garden. 
What more absolutely artistic effect can be 
gained than with our dogwood, wild azalea, 
and apple blossoms? The dogwood reminds 
one of a tall shining green vase, and one 
large spray of dogwood against paper and 
hangings of darker green and apple blossoms 
fill one with memories of green glass vases 
and bowls, a dark green burlap background, 
and a flood of sunshine. The dusky “ black- 
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eyed Susans” bring forth our Rookwood 
jars, and the nodding fairy lilies a tall vase 
of Indian-red pottery. “Queen Anne’s Lace,” 
farmers’ pest though it be, is exquisite in a 
slender green glass, while the brilliant foliage 
of autumn is gorgeous in copper and brass. 
All these effects require study, and incline 
us more and more to respect and appreciate 
the Japanese methods which we would at 
first scorn. An artist gives an almost un- 
limited amount of time to the composition 
of his pictures. It is one of the most difficult 
problems that confront him. Possibly in 
time the floral artist may follow his example. 
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Amelia, we could buy a home, if we should try real hard, 
So don’t use butter any more, we'll spread our bread with lard. 
No more from rented house to house, improvident we'll roam. 


Quick, put the furnace fire out. We're saving for a home. 


’Twould do us good, both you and me, to get a little thinner; 
For breakfast we will eat stale bread, and have cold tea for dinner. 
Think how luxuriously we'll fare beneath our paid-for dome. 


We'll live on fifty cents a week while saving for a home. 


You might take in some washing, wife, and keep some boarders, too, 


Then do plain sewing half the night, when other work is through. 


No more vacation days for us by woods or ocean’s foam; 


No trolley rides shall take our dimes. We're saving for a home. 














Amelia, you did nobly, dear, you led a frugal life, 





And now you fie beneath a slab marked “Sacred to my Wife,” 
And while your weary body rests beneath the churchyard loam 


My second wife and I reside within the saved-for home. 
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N most homes the Sunday-night supper is 

a compromise. Like the majority of com- 

promises, it satisfies no one. It is an at- 
tempt to serve God and Mammon, respectively 
represented by the family’s desires and the 
cook’s preferences, and is thoroughly accepta- 
ble to neither. The members of the house- 
hold, no matter how substantial the midday 
meal with which they have overtaxed the 
digestions accustomed to a light luncheon, 
feel a hollow void, a dismal craving, as the 
hour approaches when dinner is usually 
served on the unhallowed days of the week. 
The spirit is willing to keep the Sabbath, but 
the flesh is weak. Despite long once-a-weekly 
training, it yearns for something better than 
it has known on most preceding Sunday 
nights. 

That would be a bold spirit who would ven- 
ture to suggest a late dinner on Sunday. 
Common sense may advise it, the perishing 
body may cry out in protest against having 
its regular habits interfered with, and the 
digestion butchered to make a kitchen holi- 
day. It is of no avail. Some few unregen- 
erates there be who still persist in keeping 
their living even-threaded the whole week 
through, and who dine at the same hour on 
Sunday as on other days. But they don’t 
win a martyr’s crown or the kudos that should 
be bestowed upon the heroic leaders of a 
popular reform. They are criticised adverse- 
ly, as a rule, and the sufferers who make a 
merit of necessity by declaring they do not 
eare for grapes anyhow, assert boldly, “ But 
we like supper once a week. We all enjoy it 
for a change.” 

It is a change, there is no doubt of that! 
But is it really hailed with joy? Does the 
family assemble for it with any measure of 
the pleasant anticipation that greets the an- 
nouncement, “Dinner is served”? I trow 
not! 

Sweeping statements are always dangerous, 
but there is no one of ordinary candor who 
cannot marshal in his memory a dismal array 
of Sunday-night supper tables. As a rule, 








they are melancholy reminders of past joys 
in the shape of the cold relics of Saturday 
night’s or Sunday noon’s dinner. Baked 
meats that were known and loved earlier 
when hot--now coldly furnish forth the 
evening meal, In nine cases out of ten the 
housekeeper has so strained her inventive 
powers by the effort to do the marketing of 
two days in one, to plan something that will 
be available for the wash-day lunch and spare 
the cook too much labor over the wash-day 
dinner, that the provision for the Sunday- 
night supper seems a matter of the last im- 
portance—literally. The housekeeper leaves 
the meal to Providence, with the usual result 
that awaits upon blind trust in Providence 
unbacked by human endeavor. At the last 
moment the cold meat is sliced, the cold bread 
is cut, the cold sweet brought forth, and a 
catch-as-catch- meal is spread out to 
deaden hunger if it cannot tempt the appe- 
tite. The powers that be in the kitchen are 
possibly pleased. No others! 

Take the honest verdict of most citizens, 
and see if it would not be: “ We don’t care 
much for supper at our house on Sunday 
night. You see, we have such a hearty meal 
in the middle of the day,” ete., ete. You 
recognize the formula? We have all heard it 
often enough. 

Yet there are great possibilities in the Sun- 
day-night supper. It may be made a most at- 
tractive meal which will render one willing 
to have it or another like it come again in a 
week, instead of arousing thankfulness that 
the Sunday-night supper arrives but once in 
seven days. It will mean troubl., of course. 
If there is but one maid and she goes out 
every other Sunday, and the family cannot 
flee for refuge to the house of a friend or to 
a restaurant alternate Sunday nights, after 
the fashion of those who refuse to take the 
appointed discipline that comes their way, 
the housekeeper will have to cultivate the 
chafing-dish habit, make a study of salads, 
devote herself to the perusal of cook-books 
that give attention to attractive cold dishes, 
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and even reconcile herself to half an hour in 
the kitchen on Sunday afternoon. 

Of course it is a nuisance! There are cer- 
tain young housekeepers who have not yet 
overworked their ideals, and a few older ones 
who have preserved theirs by some special 
dispensation, who declare they find joy in 
going into their kitchens once a week and 
getting supper. The great army of women 
who keep maids are usually so discouraged 
by the difference between the kitchen as they 
wish it to be, and the kitchen as it is—a state 
of affairs which the preparation of the Sun- 
day-night supper affords exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observing—that the delights of 
getting a meal even once a fortnight are not 
unmixed with distress. And when a woman 
does her own work all through the week, she 
is hardly to be blamed if, by the time Sunday 
night comes, she feels that she would like to 
drop the burden for a while and give herself 
a few hours’ rest before she resumes the load 
that is awaiting her on Monday morning. 

When I think of all this, I blush for shame 
that I should venture, to criticise even dry 
slices of overdone beef, unchilled salads, and 
stale bread, with perhaps canned fruit and 
cake to lend a pseudo-festive air to the oc- 
easion. Still, it would have been very little 
trouble to make the beef hot in a 
savory sauce, to have the salad crisp and well 
dressed, to toast the bread. Or, better still, 
the Sunday-night supper might have been 
planned for on Saturday morning. It is 
likely that the cake was made then in the 
thought of its use on Sunday. A little fore- 
thought would have arranged that the same 
meat should not appear at both dinner and 
supper. Keep the beef left-overs until Mon- 
day, but don’t have them when the more 
juicy and appetizing memories of their first 
appearance are still fresh on the palate. 

I have all sympathy for the woman who 
lives twelve miles from a lemon, and further 
still from a fancy grocery. But there are a 
few women who may not in this day and 
generation have in the house the emergency 
supplies that make a good hot dish for supper 


more 


possible. Cheese is always with us and may 
appear in any one of a dozen forms. The 
tin can accompanies the pioneer on his 


travels, and its contents may be converted 
into a relish that will redeem any supper 
from the charge of commonplaceness. The 
salad in its green variety cannot always be 
with us, but a substitute for lettuce and 
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chicory and endive and Romaine may be 
achieved by the aid of the cabbage, the po- 
tato, the onion, the egg, to say nothing of the 
canned asparagus, or tomato, or beet, or bean, 
or green pea. A little thought will do it all, 
and more even than I have suggested. 

I have not touched upon eggs as yet, except 
as they may serve in a salad. But the half 
has never been told of what the egg may do 
as a savory supper dish. Alone, in combina- 
tion, hot, cold, boiled hard, plain, or with a 
sauce, elaborately or simply cooked — those 
who know eggs only as they have encountered 
them in such primitive forms as boiled, fried, 
poached, or scrambled, have yet much, much 
to learn. And eggs, at least, are usually 
within reach. I guard my statement, recol- 
lecting the terrible dearth of eggs familiar to 
dwellers in the country, and comparatively 
unknown to those who live in cities. There 
are times of year when eggs are costly, but 
even at their highest they are cheaper than 
meat, and when combined with left-overs will 
go further than would seem credible to the 
uninitiated. : 

I have spoken of toast—toast the maligned, 
the misunderstood. There are not wanting 
those who think they have known toast 
all their lives, and who yet have no knowledge 
of it at its highest perfection. It is worth 
the trouble to give them the joy which would 
accompany the great awakening that would 
be theirs could they once eat toast as it may 
be. The crust trimmed off, the bread cut 
neither too thick nor too thin, not too pale 
and not too brown, oversoftness and undue 
hardness both avoided, the butter evenly 
spread, not dumped to form one greasy hollow 
in the centre of the slice—such toast as this 
may make a Sunday-night supper well worth 
while, even if served with plain cold meat. 

Such buttered toast as this might well 
banish demands for any variation in the 
bread-supply, and yet even with this there 
may be an occasional new sensation planned. 
Anchovy toast, baked toast, tomato toast, egg 
toast—here again is a field for 
partures and many inventions. 

The home supper-table should attract the 
eye as well as coax the appetite. It should 
not be like the supper-tables of any common 
week-day night. This is the time to bring 
forth the best china and glass, especially if 
the members of the family are going to wash 
them afterwards. There should be the pret- 
tiest napery used. The table should have 
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nothing of the slapdash about it. If there 
are younger members of the household who 
are urged to take part in getting the Sun- 
day-night supper, they should be given their 
head in rendering the table as charming as 
possible. Let them plan surprises of any 
sort. 

If they wish to have home-made candies 
and salted nuts of their own manufacture 
as a part of the feast, encourage the inclina- 
tions. Don’t let the meal be the scrap-bag 
of the commissariat or the left-over odd num- 
ber of the week. Give it a chance to redeem 
itself from the obloquy into which it has gen- 
erally fallen. 

I wish I could head an insurrection against 
the Sunday-night supper as it is usually met. 
It would be swept out of existence with a 
celerity that would be astonishing even in 
this day of rapid transit. Gone forever would 
be the supper-table of one section of the 
country—the plate of cold chipped beef or 
dried codfish, the pile of white and brown 
bread, the little dishes of apple sauce, the 
large pale ginger cookies. Gone, too, would 
be that other variety of supper-table which 
thinks to make up for its lack of savory 
dishes by its much cake. I am afraid even 
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baked beans and brown bread, beloved as they 
are by certain worthy beings, might not stand 
against the besom of destruction. 

Instead of any or all of these the supper- 
table that should supplant them should be 
a board of surprises. The Sunday-night 
supper should be the unexpected feast of the 
week. At this meal the family would never 
know what to look for. One time the re- 
past would be hot and savory, the next it 
would be cold but no less savory. New and 
startling salads would make their first bow, 
so to speak, at the Sunday-night supper table, 
and it would be the housekeeper’s dissipation 
to devise and search out novelties for this 
meal. Here she should give rein to any 
pioneering or adventurous spirit she had in 
her, and train her family to equal daring. 

All this does not mean—as it may sound— 
that the Sunday-night supper should be an 
expensive or unwholesome meal. All I plead 
for is its release from the trammels of con- 


ventionality. Forget the hackneyed, the 
usual, the stereotyped. Essay new endeavors. 
Make this the festival of the week. In 


language suitable to the day, let the Sunday- 
night supper have free course and be 
glorified ! 
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made with beads nowadays, and the 
work has such a fascination for al- 
most everybody who once begins it—that is, if 
they really take up the work understandingly 
and from an artistic standpoint—that all new 
ideas and sugges- 
tions pertaining to 
beadwork are eager- 
ly sought for. For 
this reason the fol- 
lowing hints will 


Mima beautiful and useful things are 


be of value and as- 
many. 
recently 


sistance to 

On the 
imported model 
waists and costumes 
in several in- 
stances beads and 
beadwork have been 
introduced in many 
novel ways, and the 
work is extremely 
effective wherever 
it is introduced. 
The work being 
wholly done by 
hand makes each 
garment doubly ex- 
pensive, but any 
girl with a little 
taste and ingenuity, 
and, above all, a 
little spare time, 
can carry out some 
of the ideas with 
very good results, 
and at trifling ex- 
pense. The leading 
modistes usually send this sort of work out 
to be done by expert needlewomen, whenever 
beading or hand-work is required, and many 
clever women make an exceedingly good in- 
come by doing spangling and beadwork upon 
fashionable gowns and their accessories. It 
is special work, and always commands a 
good price. Materials already spangled and 
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Dicker Tanger | 


beaded may be procured from the larger 
shops, but there is always difficulty in 
blending materials and colors, and these 
dainty stuffs are always quite expensive. 
The beading can readily be accomplished 
by a clever woman at home at far less cost. 

It is noticeably 
in the sleeves, 
yokes, and chemi- 
settes of the waists 
that the beading is 
introduced. For in- 
stance, one bodice 
of soft black net 
has the bertha and 
sleeves alone bead- 
ed. The sleeves of 
this bodice are 
simply made, of 
three frills; these 
frills are covered 
with little pendant 
locps of cut-steel 
beads, and the ef- 
fect is extremely 
smart, as the little 
loops scintillate and 
flash with every 
movement of the 
wearer. The bertha 
is treated in the 
same manner. This 
design is a_ very 
simple one to carry 
out, and a very use- 
ful model, as well. 

For beading the 
net use the fine cut- 
steel beads. Thread 
the needle with thread, instead of silk. Bring 
the needle through the material upon the 
right side, then string about twenty beads, 
and bring the needle through again, fastening 
it securely upon the wrong side. This 
leaves the pendant loop upon the right side. 
Scatter the loops over the net, about an inch 
and a half apart. A collarette made of 
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black velvet ribbon to which the steel beads 
are applied in the Greek key pattern, the 
beads being whipped on to the velvet with a 
needle, is worn with this waist. <A belt of 
the same may be added, fastening at the 
back with a chou of velvet, with long ends. 

An extremely chic and artistic creation 
was obtained by using crystal and pearl beads 
combined, beginning with a pearl bead about 
the size of a small pea as foundation, and 
adding about ten small crystal beads, thus 
forming another style of pendant. This is 
very pretty applied to lighter materials, pale 
pink, Nile green, or corn color. A pearl col- 
larette or stock worn with this waist is 
effective. 

Other designs of course can be used 
sides the pendants. More elaborate are 
daisy and bow-knot designs. To make the 
daisy use a good-sized pearl bead for the 
centre, and five smaller ones grouped about 
it. Sequins are much used, especially those 
of pearl, the gown worn by Mrs. Roosevelt 
at the recent inaugural reception being a 
fashionable example. 

Every one has seen the new girdles. This 
is to be a veritable season of novel girdles 
and belts. Both wide and narrow styles will 
be worn, as the wider novelties are usually 
very trying to stout figures. The narrower 
styles will be found to be more becoming. 
But the very plainest bodice can be won- 
derfully modernized by the addition of a chic 
girdle, and one simply cannot have an over- 
supply. A very effective design was made 
thus: 

Cut out a piece of rather pliable cardboard 
in the shape of a long slender buckle, the 
edges being square. Let the buckle be about 
ten inches long, and one and a half wide. 
Cover the outside of the buckle with a thin 
layer of cotton wool; over this sew a covering 
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of silk. It is now ready for the beads. Cover 
the buckle solidly with the beads, working 
across. Next sew three strips of medium- 
weight featherbone the entire length of the 
back of the buckle as a support, and to give 
the necessary spring at the waist-line. The 
buckle is ready now for the girdle. This can 
be made of a wide strip of bias silk or velvet, 
using the beaded buckle at the back. This 
idea can be carried out in different colors, but 
jet beads with black velvet ribbon is a good 
choice. If desired, instead of making the 
buckle of solid beadwork, a very good idea 
is to simply powder or dot the silk-covered 
buckle with the beads. Another girdle can 
be made by using three oval buckles, about 
two inches long by one and a half wide, 
fastening them to rather a wide strip of the 
featherbone, and using them for the back 
of the girdle in place of the one long buckle. 
A clasp for the front of this girdle can be 
made tc correspond, by using two of the oval 
buckles and sewing a strong hook and eye 
to the lining as a fastening. These buckles 
can be made in less time by simply making 
the pasteboard foundation, then stringing a 
long thread of the beads, and winding it 
round and round the pasteboard buckle very 
closely and evenly. This is a good buckle to 
use as an ornament for a hat, or slipper, or 
where it would receive little wear. But the 
other style is preferred for girdles, as they 
cling to the waist-line better, being quite flat 
on one side. 

A good effect is obtained by sprinkling the 
entire girdle with a small beaded design, and 
for this steel and jet nail-heads are often 
used. But the style is rather better where 
the beads are used sparingly. 

Some wonderfully pretty and becoming 
stocks and collarettes may be designed with 
beads. They are not the crude, impossible 
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FLOWERED STOCKS AND CUFFS FOR 


creations which are sometimes seen, but re- 
fined and smart, and greatly to be desired. 
Many girls with deft fingers are busy fashion- 
ing stocks and girdles to match, to be worn 
with their pretty shirt-waist gowns this sum- 
mer. This is to be also a season of round, 
square, and pointed neck gowns, and what 
could be more charming with one of the col- 
larless waists than one of the new bead 
collarettes? They are easily made, and the 


work is fascinating, and not as trying to the 


eyes as fine embroidery. A jet collarette is 
always useful and becoming, and can be 
worn with any waist. For this collarette you 
will require the medium-sized cut-jet nail- 
heads; these form the bars of the collarette, 
and small jet beads are strung for the body 
of the collarette. The collar illustrated is 
about two inches wide, and is closed in the 
back with hooks and eyes or a chou of velvet 
ribbon or malines. Another good stock is 
made by stringing pearl beads, and sewing 
them to a velvet band two inches wide, in 
the favorite Greek key design, using a border 
of the pearl beads upon both edges of the vel- 
vet. Pendant fringes of beads can be added 
with good effect, if desired. 

There really seems to be no end to the won- 
derfully pretty stocks seen this season. Many 
of the daintiest come in 
sets, stocks, cuffs, and girdle all matching. 
This is a clever idea, for a perfect transfor- 
mation can often be made by adding a taste- 
ful stock and cuffs to a simple, dark waist. 

A very dainty set was made of an exquisite 
shade of light blue, overlaid with the same 
shade of chiffon. Upon this were scattered 
at intervals tiny forget-me-nots made of 
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beads. Small blue beads 
were used for the flower, 
the centre being composed 
of a yellow or gilt bead, 
and the tiny stems and 
leaf of pale green beads. 
A little pleated frill of the 
chiffon was added to the 
stock and at the tops of 
the cuffs. This design of 
forget-me-nots could be 
used to good advantage 
upon a yoke or plastron. 

Another stock made of 
white satin had a running 
vinelike design done in 
small gold beads, and at 
intervals small flowers done 
in crystal beads, the centres being com- 
posed of pearls. 

Any of these designs may be modified, and 
used to good advantage in many ways. The 
crown of a hat can be beaded, and nothing is 
more dainty for theatre wear, the “ Char- 
lotte Corday” hat being especially effective 
with a beaded crown. The combinations of 
lace and silk or silk muslin in these hats for 
summer wear may be charmingly adorned 
with little flowers or mere dots of steel or 
gilt beads on the silk muslin of the crown. 
A white ribbon, beaded to match, may be 
worn around the throat when the gown is 
cut low at the neck. 

Any one who takes up the work of beading 
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TWO BEADED COLLARETTES. 


will be surprised to discover how many really 
pretty ideas will occur to her. The field is a 
broad one, and a clever girl will be able 
to plan many extremely pretty and fash- 
ionable articles for the summer at a very 
trifling expense. 


































































BY ANNA OGDEN 


VERY pretty cushion for a girl’s bedroom or boudoir is heart-shaped. 
One cushion of that shape was covered first with white satin, and 
then with Swiss dotted muslin. On the muslin was appliquéd a wreath 
of pink roses cut out of cretonne. The pillow was edged with a deep lace. 

Some two or three years ago a number of girls in one of our Middle Western 
towns were talking over the impending Fourth of July celebration. “Oh 
dear! it is such a bore!” exclaimed one girl. “The same thing over and over 
again. Judge A. will read the Declaration, the Reverend B. will read 
a poem, and Mr. C., the new principal of the high school, will deliver 
an address, and every one knows by heart what he will say before he begins! 
1 don’t see why we can’t do something different, something that would have 
some result to it, and be worth while.” 

“Well, if you feel that way, Mary, why don’t you get up something dif- 
ferent?” sareastically inquired one of her companions whose feelings had 
been rather injured by Mary’s comments, her father being one of the “ promi- 
nent citizens ” always included in the orthodox Fourth celebration. 

“T believe I will,” said Mary, unexpectedly taking up the challenge. After 
much cogitation in her own mind and many consultations with her elders, the 
ideas of Mary finally took shape in a little leaflet which was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country neighborhood and copied by all the local 
papers. This leaflet set forth the plea that the Fourth of July should not be 
set apart for the glorification of our forefathers alone. We should remember 
that to-day, among ourselves, were bodies of men who were sacrificing careers 
and risking their lives for the good of humanity and the honor of their 
country. That our seacoasts and the borders of our Great Lakes were dotted 
with the stations of the life-savers, and that it was surely our duty and 
privilege to help them in their noble tasks. So all who came to the celebration 
were asked to bring books, papers, or old magazines for the men’s libraries, or 
old warm clothing for the shipwrecked people they rescue. The chief ad- 
dress on the Fourth gave the history of our life-saving service, and aroused 
zreat interest. The donations were generous, and every one seemed pleased. 
The next year the gifts were for the reading-rooms of the soldiers in the 
Philippines, and the address on our new possessions and responsibilities. One 
old farmer seemed to voice the general feeling when he was heard to ex- 
claim: “ That’s what J call a good meeting. Dead heroes is all very well, but 
live ones is a heap more interesting!” 

A clever girl whose summer home is a “camp” far in the North Woods 
te'ls her Bazar friends how she made vases out of bottles. “You know,” she 
says, “we never had enough things to put flowers in, and so we made these 
bottle vases. They do so well that now we never take anything of the kind 
up with us. Take a strong green glass bottle, soak a string in alcohol -and 
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tie around the bottle where you want the top of your vase to be. The string 
should go around three or four times. Light the string, and the moment it 
has burned off plunge the bottle into a pail of cold water. The bottle will 
break just where the string was around it. We make vases any height we like, 
und some we cover with a netting of raffia and hang from nails on the piazza.” 

The centrepieces, tea-tray covers, and lunch-cloths of heavy white linen 
embroidered in white are especially effective this season. The work is done 
in very heavy linen floss, for outlining and stem parts, and medium-sized 
floss for the filling in. One beautiful afternoon tea-cloth shown at a recent 
exhibition was a study in stitches. The pattern was a conventionalized wreath 
of leaves and flowers. Each leaf was outlined with a different stitch. One, 
for instance, was done in “ French knots,” another in “rope stitch,” ete., 
while the filling in of leaves and flowers was equally varied. Not only is this 
work much more striking than the familiar “ outline” and “shadow” stitch 
pieces, but it is more interesting to do, as it opens up a field for original 
invention and combination. 

A correspondent requests the Bazar to furnish her with the names of 
women whose “lives have meant much for humanity, and whose example 
would be a stimulus for the young,” adding that she is forming a 
library of biography. As our inquirer does not give any limit as to the 
eras to be covered by the biography, it has been thought best in the following 
list to group women by pursuits rather than to place them in chronological 
order. Taking women of science first, we have six deeply interesting biogra- 
phies. To call Charles Kingsley’s novel of Hypatia a biography may seem 
to be stretching: the term, but it is generally conceded to be pretty accurate 
as to historic det2il. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu deserves to be included 
in this list, though she can hardly be classed as a trained scientist. Neverthe- 
less, had she not possessed much scientific insight she would never have ob- 
served to such good purpose in introducing inoculation for smallpox into 
England, thus paving the way for vaccination. This clever, if erratic, woman 
is worth reading about for her own sake, without regard to her public serv- 
ices. Mrs. Mary Somerville made herself into a great mathematician at a 
time when it was considered disgraceful for a woman to know anything 
beyond the merest rudiments. Caroline Herschel and Maria Mitchell are 
women who won a place for themselves in astronomical research. The 
biography of Sonia Kowalevesky is most inspiring. This talented Russian 
woman became professor of mathematics at the Swedish University of 
Upsala. The stage has given the world many fine women as well as great 
actresses, and the Lives of Mrs. Sarah Siddons, Mrs. Frances Kemble Butler, 
Charlotte Cushman, and Clara Morris cannot fail to interest. In philan- 
thropy women have always been devoted and self-sacrificing leaders. The 
Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, by Montalembert, has been recently trans- 
lated, thus placing the fascinating story in the hands of English readers. The 
two Quakeresses, Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia Mott, have never been canon- 
ized, but surely they deserve to be! Florence Nightingale and Dorothea L. 
Dix did a work which lasts to this day. Very sad but exquisitely beautiful 
was the life we know only as “Sister Dora.” Agnes Weston, “the sailors’ 
friend,” shows us what can be done from most unpromising material. In 
literature the choice is so wide that all that can be done here is to give the 
names of some fourteen biographies of extreme interest: The Letters and 
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Diary of Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney); the Life of Maria Edgeworth; 
Joanna Baillie; the Memoirs of Jane Austin; the Life of Hannah More; the 
Life of Marian Evans (George Eliot); Fredrika Bremer; Charlotte Bronté ; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Harriet Martineau; Mrs. Gaskell; Margaret Fuller. Besides these classified 
names, here are another dozen of delightful biographies: The Life of St. 
Catherine, Lady Jane Grey, Angelica Kauffman, Madame de Maintenon, Rosa 
Bonheur, Queen Catherine II. of Russia, Queen Isabella of Spain, Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, Charlotte Corday, Grace Darling (the heroine of the 
Forne Islands), Mrs. Abigail Adams, Mrs. Dolly Madison, Laura Bridgeman. 

Colonel X. was one of the most popular army officers of his day, loved by 
his fellow officers and much sought after in social life. At the age of eighty 
he is still a fascinating man with hosts of friends among young and old. 
He looks out upon life with a kindly tolerance, giving way to none of the 
usual prejudices of age. Recently, in speaking of the girls of to-day, he said: 
“T am not one of those who think that there are no beauties now to com- 
pare with those of the past, nor do I think that the manners of the young 
people have undergone as much deterioration as is usually ascribed to them. 
There were rude and ill-bred girls fifty years ago, and young people were as 
heedless then as now. What I am struck with is the change in attitude be- 
tween the sexes. In these days the young men I know are so run after, so 
courted, so féted, that they have no opportunity to do anything of their own 
initiative. They are no longer even expected to call after a social occasion. 
The natural consequence is that they are spoiled darlings. Girls, on the con- 
trary, receive much less attention than they did. How can young men 
find time to entertain their young women friends when these same girls 
are spending all their time in arranging for the amusement of their mascu- 
line friends? No! it seems to me that girls are making a social mistake. 
If they would let the young men feel that they must exert themselves to win 
their smiles, it would be much better for both sides. Man is naturally a 
selfish creature, and as long as he has nothing to do but to accept, he will 
do nothing else. This is not good for him, and to an old-fashioned observer 
there is something painful in having a charming girl descend from her 
pedestal and become the adorer instead of being adored!” 

Nothing is prettier and nothing is more useful for covering cushions to 
be used on a piazza than blue denim. A most effective cushion cover is 
made of a very dark blue denim. Have it marked in some conventional 
pattern; arabesques are to be preferred to flowers. Put in the heavy lines 
in a white braid an eighth of an inch wide. This braid can be basted on and 
then sewed on by machine. For the lighter lines use the heaviest linen 
floss in outline stitch. Dot the white braid quite thickly with French knots 
of the same shade of dark blue as the denim. Fill in odd spaces of the 
arabesques with white Renaissance rings. This pillow is most effective and 
very little work. Finish with a cord made of the heavy white and blue linen 
floss. 

An unusual and pretty effect is given on some imported fancy stocks by the 
use of triple rows of tiny artificial flowers at the top. On one white stock 
the flower used was the very small French forget-me-not sewed on very closely 
and as flat as possible. Another of pearl gray was edged with wee rosebuds, 
the pink just showing through their sheaths of delicate green. 
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HE vogue for embroidery on wearing 
T apparel gives to the needleworker an 

unrivalled opportunity of exercising 
her skill and art, as well as enabling her to 
make at slight expense gowns that would 
cost a fabulous sum if bought; even the in- 
experienced worker may do simple work for 
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their 
individuality 


that will add much to 
beauty, and give to each the 
that is so desirable. 


wash dresses 


A novelty this season is canvas woven in 
strips of various widths to be embroidered 
for trimming. These strips, or braids, as they 
are sometimes called, are finished with picot 
edges, and come in different qualities, some 
resembling the material used for Persian em- 
broidery, others quite heavy and with coarse 
mesh. In working, suggestions for designs 
and stitches may be found in the Hungarian 
embroideries, but they must not be closely 
followed in coloring; though the red, blue, 
and gold with which the Hungarian peasant 
ornaments her blouse is very picturesque 
when all wear the same, it would be a 
garish combination used in the same way, in 
our clear climate and among multicolored 
gowns. But the straight bars, disks, and 


other geometrical figures are extremely effec- 
tive wrought in satin stitch with white or 
colored Bulgarian cotton. 

Mercerized Swedish canvas is also used for 
trimming embroidered in Hardanger and 
cross-stitch with colored French cotton, or an 
Oriental effect is obtained by using iridescent 
silk floss. 

Linen Aida canvas, which comes in all 
colors, is a good background for white or 
black embroidery, and makes a very smart 
trimming for linen or heavy cotton waists or 
suits. 

As in all other embroidery, the worker must 
think of her material as an artist does of 
his canvas and paints. Constable, the Eng- 
lish landseape-painter, used to tell his pupils 
when they began a new picture to put every 
other picture out of their minds, and con- 
centrate their thought upon the one they 
were working at. If every needlewoman 
would heed this advice and put every other 
piece of embroidery out of her mind except 
the one in hand, considering materials, 
colors, and stitches in relation to the use and 
environment of the finished article, her most 
insignificant work would be likely to rank as 
that of an artist and skilled craftswoman. 

The design must, therefore, be considered 
with reference to the make or lines of the 
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\ SIMPLE EFFECTIVE DESIGN. 

gown and the coloring must be chosen to be 
becoming to the future wearer. The working 
cottons come in the vivid shades suitable for 
the Hungarian work and also in the softest 
shades of the so-called pastel colors. 
rule, there 


As a 
is a combination of two colors or 
of a color with white. The white makes a 
very pretty and effective contrast with the 
linen canvas band. The canvas has a dull 
finish, while the working cotton has the 
satiny mercerized effect. 

Such a design as the first one shown here, 
and the second as well, is most effective 
worked in two colors. The stitch is a plain 
over-and-over one, very simple and with com- 
paratively little counting of threads. It is 
much less trying to the eyes than cross-stitch 
work. The colors used in the first pattern are 
white and a soft shade of pale sage green. 
As a trimming for a shirt-waist suit of white 
duck, or used on a linen or gingham with 
which the green thread tones well, it is very 
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effective. Dull Delft blue was used in the 
second pattern, but the question of color is a 
minor one; the contrast with the material of 
the gown is what counts. 

Such a pattern as the third one photo- 
graphed is easily carried out in single, 
double, or triple lines, and may be worked 
right in the linen itself when the mesh is 
sufficiently heavy to permit the counting of 
the threads. 

A very different type of work is the fourth 
example, although the stitch is really the 
same over-and-over one. Such a design may 
be prettily applied in making canvas collars 
and cuffs. It is effective in a combination of 
dull green and blue, to be worn with the 
smart Seotch-check silks and mohairs of the 
shirt-waist suits. 

The braid or band for working on comes 
in different weights as well as in different 





\ DESIGN SUITABLE FOR TWO COLORS. 


widths. It will be found easier, as a rule, to 
adjust the narrower bands when there are 


any curved lines to be followed. 
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BY JANE CALHOUN 
Kee ideal floor for a country house is, of course, hard wood. The next 


best is a painted floor. Either of these means, however, much care 

to keep it looking as it should. Where there is much coming and 
going the bare floors are soon “tracked up,” and need to be scrubbed and 
oiled oftener than is practicable in an ordinary household. Matting will be 
tound to be a good substitute for the wood floor. If matting is sewed before 
being laid it will wear much better. Sew with heavy carpet-thread and use 
a long carpet-needle. Do not attempt to sew it as closely as you would a 
carpet. Also, if carpet-paper is laid under matting it will not only preserve 
the matting, but make it much easier to sweep. Always use a hair broom to 
clean matting and always sweep it across the breadths—that is, with 
the grain of the straw, not across it. Matting often becomes spotted or faded 
before being really worn. When this is the case have your painter mix you 
a can of stain such as is used on woodwork. Apply this with a large paint- 
brush to the matting on the floor. It will dry in twenty-four hours, and in 
most cases one coat will be found sufficient. 

White cotton crépe makes pretty and serviceable window draperies for sum- 
mer cottages. They can be simply hemmed or trimmed with ball fringe. 

In a house where during the season there is a constant succession of guests, 
fleece-lined piqué has been found very satisfactory for dressing-table and 
bureau covers. Cut the size required, and buttonhole the edges in scallops 
with linen floss. In the above-mentioned cottage two sets of covers as well 
as two sets of the crépe curtains are prepared for each room, so that one fresh 
set is always ready for the newcomer. 

Brass and copper implements and adornments are most decorative in coun- 
try houses, and are also much trouble to keep looking as bright as one would 
wish to have them. After cleaning thoroughly, paint with white of egg 
beaten up fairly stiff. This makes a light varnish which will keep the metal 
from tarnishing for some time. 

An extremely pretty guest-room in a seaside cottage is furnished in pink. 
The walls are covered with a plain pink paper the shade of a wild rose. The 
border is of exquisitely shaded roses. The floor of polished oak is almost 
covered by a large rug of pink, cream, and pale brown, with two white fur 
rugs, one by the side of each of the two brass bedsteads. The furniture is 
of bird’s-eye maple, and includes a dainty writing-desk at a window which 
faces the ocean. The draperies are pink satine lined with white and edged 
with a pink and white ball fringe. The room has north windows only, so that 
there is not the danger of the delicate coloring being quickly faded that there 
would be if the room had a sunny exposure. 

To brighten oilcloth or linoleum wipe a cloth wet with kerosene. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 
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For an appetizing change, try sprinkling a tablespoonful of capers over the 
lettuce salad. 

Here is a rule for making graham bread. The recipe is simple and the 
result excellent. When the dough has risen for the wheat bread take out 
enough for one loaf. Knead thoroughly with the following: moisten with 
water two cups of graham flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, and a pinch of 
salt. Let this mixture rise in the pans, then bake. The addition of the 
graham flour makes enough for two loaves. 

A refreshing drink for warm summer afternoons is made with a basis of 
lemons. For a quart of strong lemonade allow a half-pint of bottled grape- 
juice or home-made sweet grape wine, and two tablespoonfuls of shredded 
pineapple. If fresh fruit is not available use preserved or tinned. Add also 
a few crushed ripe strawberries if possible. Stir well, strain, and ice if 
desired. 

No fruit makes a prettier preserve than the cherry. That cherries are not 
much more used in this way comes from the fact that to most housekeepers 

“cherries are cherries,” while in reality there are many varieties of the fruit 
and very great differences in the varieties. For canning or preserving the 
very best of all is the old-fashioned Morrello. Happy the family who have 
their own trees! This is a bright-red cherry of medium size and much too 
acid to eat uncooked, but perfect for pies, puddings, or canning. To pre- 
serve cherries stone them, weigh them, add sugar pound for pound, and cook 
very slowly in their own juice. Cook them long enough to have them rich, 
but watch carefully that they are not cooked so long that they lose their 
rich crimson color. Cherry pie should be baked in a pudding-dish with 
no undercrust. There will always remain a good deal of juice after the pie 
is eaten. Add a little sugar to this juice, bring it to a boil, and then bottle 
it. You will find it an excellent pudding sauce or a pretty coloring for ices. 
The labor of stoning cherries may be much lightened by a very simple device. 
Take a new package of rather long, ordinary wire hairpins. Dip one of these 
into boiling water for a few moments to absolutely sterilize it. Put the loop 
end of the hairpin into. the cherry. You will find that it pulls out the stone 
with very little injury to the fruit. 

Why is it that so few women seem to know how to choose comfortable 
chairs when they are furnishing their- homes’ We all can recall numbers 
of parlors, prettily and tastefully arranged, yet not containing one really 
comfortable chair! By that is not meant a lounging or reclining chair— 
many so-called “ easy-chairs” are such in name only,—but a really and truly 
good chair to sit in, with the seat the right height from the floor and the 
back at the correct angle. For those who need not consider expense there 
is no exeuse for not having chairs to suit them. All cabinet-makers have 
chair patterns (that is, models of chairs with movable legs, arms, and backs, 
which can be adjusted to exactly fit any person), and can guarantee chairs 
for each member of a family if they will come to be measured. Such things 
are, however, luxurious and beyond the means of most housewives. Fortu- 
nately, in factory-made furniture, even among the cheaper grades, most 
comfortable chairs are to be found if care is only exercised in the selection. 
Don’t buy a chair just because it is “ pretty ”; chairs are made to sit in, not 
to look at. Don’t buy a chair just because it is “odd”; chairs are not curiosi- 
ties! If you have a tall family have chairs with seats high from the ground, 
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so that people shall not feel and look cramped in them. If, on the other 
hand, the members of your family are short, have some low chairs in which 
they can sit without footstools, but also remember that you may have tall 
guests, and provide one or two chairs for them. 

A Chicago clergyman recently said, in an address to the young married 
women of his church: “ The cook in the kitchen who can make better bread 
than her mistress is to that extent better educated, though the mistress may 
greatly adorn a literary society. The fact that the woman in the parlor has 
the money wherewith to buy assistance does not change the fact that she does 
not stand on an equality with her cook.” These are words of wisdom which 
it behooves all housewives to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” Not 
all women are born cooks, any more than all women are born poets or artists, 
but all women can learn how things should be done so that they may be able to 
direct those they hire to do them. An ignorant housekeeper is at the absolute 
mercy of any servant who in her sphere of work is the superior of her mis- 
tress. The Chicago clergyman finds his remedy in the higher education of 
women, which, when properly applied, will, he tells us, “ educate the mistress 
up to the standard of the maid.” He may be right, and college chemistry 
may resolve itself into kitchen chemisty in later life, but, for ourselves, 
we have greater faith in the training that comes in “ mother’s kitchen ” and 
from careful observation of “ mother’s way ”! 

Not all mothers realize the necessity of caring for the teeth of very young 
children. Knowing that these first teeth must soon go, they are often neg- 
lected unless they call attention to themselves by persistent aching. That 
this course is a mistake many persons have found to their cost in later life. 
The first teeth should be treated with as much care as the second set. 
Cavities should be filled, not, indeed, with gold, but with amalgam or some 
such substance. When the second set is coming, close watch should be kept 
to make sure that the first teeth are not allowed to interfere with their suc- 
cessors. Where a first tooth does not come out at the right time the second 
tooth often comes up back or to one side of it, thus making irregularity. Chil- 
dren should be trained to use a tooth-brush from the time they are able to 
wash their own faces. For some reason or another most children dislike 
brushing their teeth, but a mother who insists upon its being done will have 
her reward in their gratitude in later life. 

If it is possible to arrange for it, have hung, within easy reach from your 
stove, a rack to hold the spoons, ladles, graters, skimmers, etc., that you are 
constantly needing in your work. Each implement should have its own hook, 
and be so invariably returned to it that all one has to do is to reach out 
one’s hand to find it without even taking one’s eyes off a critical cooking 
operation. The rack should hold wooden spoons, enamel spoons of different 
sizes, and at least one tin or iron ladle. Skimmers of tin or enamel ware will 
sometimes be found better to stir with than spoons; this is especially the case 
in making purées. 

In choosing flowers for a gift it is more considerate to select a growing 
plant in blossom rather than the cut flowers. It lasts incomparably longer 
and so gives far more pleasure in the end. 

Enamelled ware may be perfectly scoured by the careful use of finely 
pounded pumice-stone. A few drops of ammonia in a pail of water will per- 
form the ordinary cleansing without resorting to the scouring. 
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T takes very little planning to make a 

success of a children’s party in summer- 

time, for all that is needed is a shady 
lawn, some one to arrange games and dances 
for them, and a bountiful supper at dusk, 
and the littl guests are bound to be 
happy. 

The chief difficulty comes at the outset, for 


BOWLING-SET DECORATED FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


a child is always seized with an overwhelm- 
ing shyness at the moment of arrival, no 
matter how well he is acquainted with the 
place and his hostess. To meet this it is well 
to have a game all ready, and nothing is 
more attractive than this: Have a 
large wash-tub full of water set in a 
convenient spot under the trees, and 
prepare a quantity of tiny boats 
made of halved walnut-shells, each 
with a paper sail glued to a match 
and then to the bottom of the boat. 
Give each child a small paper fan 
and have a boat-race, the fans ma- 
king a gentle breeze. It will be neces- 
sary to have plenty of boats, for each 
fresh arrival will wish a turn, and ac- 
cidents happen to the fragile crafts. 


When all of the children have come they 
may be led to a tall strong pole, set out of first 
sight, since novelty lends an _ additional 
charm, which has been arranged as a May- 
pole, with sixteen long garlands of paper 
flowers mixed with green. Of course natural 
flowers may be used, but the paper ones are 
more durable and can be shaded more easily 
—as through all the reds and pinks down to 
white, for instance. With these garlands the 
children may circle in and out and have a 
grand chain, while an outer ring moves 
around the outside holding hands, and 


finally takes the place of the inner circle. 
There is a fascination about the May-pole 
which never fails, and for this reason its 
preparation is well worth some trouble. 
Another delightful play is garden-making. 


Early in the day a part of the lawn must 
have been divided off into plots three or four 
feet square, by placing little sticks at the 
corners and drawing a paper ribbon from 
one to another. At the party two wheelbar- 
rows decorated with garlands may appear, 
one filled with little gardening rakes and 
hoes, tied up with ribbons, or gilded, if one 
prefers that, and the second filled with long- 
stalked, hardy flowers, such as_hollyhocks, 
tiger-lilies, and peonies. Each child must 
choose a partner and four or more stalks of 
flowers, and be handed a rake or a hoe; then 
they are to march to the gardens and in a 
limited time, perhaps ten minutes, they are 
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to plant the garden plots in any way they 
They march again all around when 
the bell is struck for them to stop work, and 
decide on the prettiest garden, two big 
bouquets being given the gardeners as re- 
wards. After this a bowling game may be in 
order, the ninepins being covered with crépe 
paper and tied with ribbons, by way of ma- 
king the affair more festive. By this time 
perhaps they may wish to dance on the grass, 
and a very small girl may be chosen to sit 
in a seat of honor and distribute little favors 
for an informal cotillion. Paper hats and 
huge roses are pretty for the girls, with 
jockey caps and whips for the boys. 

If one desires an elaborate entertainment 
prepared in advance for a summer party, a 
floral play is always beautiful, where a little 
queen crowned with roses, holding a sceptre 
of a white lily stalk, summons before her 
other children dressed as flowers, or else as 
fairies, or brownies. For a background there 
may be a floral sereen, and the stage may 
be merely suggested by lines drawn on the 
grass. Such plays are to be found in any 
book-store. 
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If one has a large clean barn a most de- 
lightful afternoon can be spent there with 


games and dances. Invitations should dis- 
tinetly read, “ Barn Party,” so that the little 
guests may come in gingham frocks, not in 
lawns and laces. The interior of the barn 
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should be hung with strings of colored lan- 
terns and greens, and there may be camp- 
chairs arranged around the sides for sitting- 
down games, or, better still, there may be 
piles of hay. Besides hide-and-seek and hunt- 
the-handkerchief the children may dance Sir 
Roger de Coverly and Old Dan Tucker, and 
the May-pole may be set up with its bright 
garlands, the music of a violin serving for 
accompaniment. 

Of course the supper counts for the most 
important feature of the afternoon, and 
though simple, it should be abundant, for the 
outdoor air and exercise will develop pro- 
digious appetites in the children. 

If a hot course is desired, chicken is the 
best thing to have. It may be creamed and 
served in paper cases on plates, with or with- 
out creamed potato; or it may be sliced cold, 
and served with sandwiches and cups of 
cocoa. The sandwiches may be made with 
grated ham, or the ham may be mixed with 
melted butter and a very little dry mustard 
and pressed down in a tin the day before 
the party, and the bread spread with this 
instead of with butter and ham. Each slice 
of bread should be rolled and tied with baby 
ribbon. After this may come the ice-cream 
and cake. Individual forms of cream are al- 
ways prettier than anything else, but slices 
of plain white home-made cream will do 
nearly as well if a small spoonful of whipped 
cream is added to each, 
with two or three candied 
cherries. The cake may 
be a large angel’s-food, or 
there may be small cakes 
iced in color. 

Whether cocoa is served 
or not, a cool drink may 
be passed with the _ ice- 
cream; a fruit lemonade 
well sweetened and col- 
ored pink with red rasp- 
berry juice is nice. After 
this have “snappers,” as 
the children call the paper 
bonbons with caps _ in 
them, and when all have 
donned this headgear, pass 
a large china bowl filled 
with sawdust punch— 
the latest version of the 
old-fashioned Jack Horner 
pie; as each child ladles 
out a share of the saw- 
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dust he must also secure a small package tied 
up with colored paper and ribbons. 

Little girls often like to give small 
luncheon-parties in summer-time, and if these 
are kept sufficiently simple they are charm- 
ing; but it is a mistake to have them mod- 
elled closely after the regular lunch- 
party of their elders. A dainty table may be 
laid with a large bowl of sweet peas in the 
centre or of blue and white bachelor’s-but- 
tons, or any small flower. There may be 
little dishes of candies and small iced cakes 
around this, and then the regular place- 
plates, with little cards painted by the small 
hostess. The menu may be something like 
this: 


too 


Red raspberries. 
Cream of corn soup in cups with whipped 
cream; wafers. 
Croustade of mashed potato and creamed 
chicken; pease and carrots creamed. 
Pond-lily salad. 
Raspberry ice served in paper roses; sponge- 
cake; fruit lemonade. 
Candies. 


Arrange the raspberries on small plates and 
have them on the table at the beginning of 


the meal. Pile them up around a centre of 
powdered sugar, and lay a few raspberry 
leaves on the edge of the plate. Cook the 
chicken the day before; cut it in small pieces 
and cream it. Prepare a large mound of 
mashed potato mixed with the beaten yolk 
and white of an egg, and brown in the oven. 
Remove the centre and fill with the chicken, 
piling it high in the middle. Mix bits of 
cooked carrots with pease and cream the two 
together. Have hot rolls or bread and butter, 
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or small biscuits with this hot 
course, and little cups of cocoa if 
the day is sufficiently cool. 

For the salad, cut hard-boiled eggs 
with a sharp knife to represent pond- 
lilies, and arrange on a round plate 
on lettuce hearts, and cover with a 
plain French dressing made with 
lemon juice instead of vinegar, 
mixed with oil, salt, and just a bit of 
Cayenne. Or, cut the whites of the 
eggs into lengthwise strips and ar- 
range in a circle on individual plates 
to represent an open pond lily. 

For the last course, get some flat 
paper roses without centres, with a 
little case set in the middle, and fill 

with raspberry ice, or a pink ice-cream which 

matches the rose. 
Another simple menu may be: 


Sliced peaches with whipped cream. 
Cream of clams; hot wafers. 
Chicken breasts, with potato pears. 
Cauliflower salad in green peppers. 
Ice-cream in little flower pots; small cakes. 


The chicken breasts are stewed or panned, 
surrounded by a circle of potato pears, made 
by moulding mashed potato with the hands 
into pear shapes, and finishing each one with 
a clove for a blossom and a parsley stem. 
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Our Old Friends 


EVERAL times during the past five years and since the Bazar’s change 
S of form, the editor of this publication has been moved to write a few 

words of appreciation to those best friends of ours, the old subscribers— 
the women who have been reading Harper’s Bazar for almost half a century. 
There are more of them than one would think; they form a compact band of 
many thousands. For children who first read the Bazar at their mothers’ 
knees continued to read it after those mothers had passed away; and these 
women, now in the prime of life, swe!l the ranks of the dear old ladies who 
subseribed for the first number of Harprr’s Bazar, and who received their 
earliest lessons in housekeeping from its pages. 

Week after week, month after month, all these years, the Bazar has entered 
their homes; and, very naturally, they have developed for it an affection 
wonderfully deep and strong. It is associated with departed mothers and 
fathers, with a domestic lifetime of joys and sorrows. It has become a dear 
old friend. Every day brings to the editorial offices letters telling us this. 
In return the sentiment of the editors for these readers is almost equally 
strong. The following conversation, or a very similar one, occurs daily in 
the Bazar editorial rooms: 

Assistant. “ Mrs. J. says she has loved the Bazar for forty years and she 
wants to know—” 

Eprror (hastily). “ Whatever she wants to know, see that she is informed 
fully and immediately.” 

The inspiration of these remarks comes from two letters which reached the 
office in the same mail, and which are so cordial and encouraging that we 
publish them in full: 


Dear Eprror,—I received the first number of Harrer’s Bazar; have been 
a subscriber from that date, either through our local dealer or through your 
office. The constant improvement you are making is wonderful in every de- 
partment of the work. Many congratulations and good wishes for your con- 
tinued success. E. C. W. 


Dear Eprror,—I cannot resist an impulse to write and tell you how much I 
enjoy Harper’s Bazar. I have just read the latest number from cover to 
cover, and have been struck by the excellent judgment and good taste of its 
editing, also by the bright and “ring true” quality of the editorial writing. 

The Bazar is an old friend of mine. When my hair was brown, it was my 
companion and household guide, and now that I have come to a grizzled 
“front,” I rejoice to find the old standby in such able hands. Though en- 
riched and improved in many ways, the best part of it lies, to my thinking, 
in the preservation of its high pure tone. F. C. C. 


Our thanks to these good old friends and to countless others who have 
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written as kindly. Many new readers are equally thoughtful, equally generous. 
Every friendly word they say is welcomed and appreciated. But it is only 
natural that there should be an unusual and very genuine vibration of the 
Bazar’s heart-strings over these letters from women who have known and 
loved us for nearly fifty years. 





Dressing on Sixty-five Dollars a Year 


R. EDWARD ATKINSON, in a recent magazine article on “ Extrava- 

gance in Women’s Dress,” boldly states his opinion that a woman can 
dress satisfactorily on from sixty-five to eighty-five dollars a year. Why Mr. 
Atkinson wished to make the women of America miserable, especially the 
more conscientious and economical ones, we cannot tell; but there is bound 
to be widespread suffering in consequence. It was bad enough to have the 
paragraphers assert, on no authority, that Mrs. Roosevelt, when her illus- 
trious husband was but a private citizen, dressed well on three hundred a 
year. But this new affliction is far, far worse. 

Mr. Atkinson explains that his figures are, not intended to apply to 
all women, but only to those obliged to practise strict economy. They 
are not based upon hypothesis, he declares, but upon the actual expendi- 
tures of actual women. To make it final, he gives the list of cloth- 
ing necessary for a four years’ term of self-denying struggle, as follows: 
“Eight hats; two outer garments (winter), two ditto (summer); four shirt- 
waists (woollen), sixteen ditto (cotton), two ditto (silk); four shirt-waist 
suits (cotton); four winter skirts; eight pairs boots; eight pairs shoes (Ox- 
fords); twenty-four hose; twelve corset-covers; eight corsets; sixteen drawers 
(cotton); six undervests (winter), six ditto (summer); ten petticoats; eight 
nightgowns; eight pairs gloves (kid), eight ditto (cotton); four dozen hand- 
kerchiefs; eight pairs rubbers; two kimonas; accessories, one muff, two um- 
brellas.” 

It is the accessories that go to our heart. One muff and two umbrellas! 
Evidently veils, collars, belts, hatpins, shoe-laces, fans, combs, hairpins, and 
ruching—to mention only a few things—are not in the scheme of the “ satis- 
factorily ” dressed woman of small means. “ Pin-money” is absolutely ruled 
out. Not a pin does Mr. Atkinson care for the convenience of womankind. 
The woman to whom such a schedule can be satisfactory can only be a woman 
whose soul is dead within her on the question of frills; and such a woman 
is herself unnatural and unsatisfactory, when it comes to that. 

The trouble is that Mr. Atkinson’s list will serve the economical male in 
countless households as a club to hold over many a drooping feminine head. 
Life for the helpmeet of a miserly man is hard enough already, but this will 
add new terrors. The young and innocent couples, too, who will marry in 
haste on the basis of sixty-five dollars a year for the bride’s clothes, and re- 
pent at leisure, present an appalling prospect to the thoughtful sociological 
mind. Not since a mistaken contemporary published its dismal article on 
how a family could live on two hundred dollars a year, and its further series 
on “saving for a home” on nine dollars a week, has our heart been so wrung 
for the hapless women of America as now. 
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ETHEL. “ Dip you 
MABEL. “ WHAT ELSE COULD I Do? 
WITH A TIME-TABLE IN ONE LIAND, A STOP-WATCH IN THE OTHER.” 


REALLY ACCEPT HIM?” 


FIRST SEEN 
Lirtte Fisu. “Oh, mamma, is that thing at 
the end of the string the terrible sea-serpent we 
read about?” 


HAD HER ATTENTION 
Mrs. Knicker. “ What a long sermon! 
heads to it.” 
Mrs. Bockxer. “ Yes, but I planned a hat for 
each of them.” 


Seven 


HE WAITED FOR MY ANSWER 
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LOOKED THAT WAY 
Jones. “ Have you been to 
the hospital?” 
Brown. “ No, sir. 
delphia.” 


Phila- 





WANTED TO KNOW 

Fatuer. “ Well, 
now ?” 

Tommy. “ Why doesn’t the 
sun rise three times before 
sinking?” 


what 


TOO GREAT A TEST 


Diogenes was looking for 
an honest man. 

“TI didn’t bring my um- 
brella along, on purpose,” he 
explained. “I thought I 
would find him quicker with- 
out it.” 

Herein we see the true 
cause of the tub-and-lantern 
equipment. 





A NEW VERSION 
Two Frogs once happened 
to fall into a Pitcher of 
Cream. 
“This is Hopeless,” cried 
the first Frog. “There is 
nothing for us to do but 


Drown,” and he forthwith 
suited the Action to the 
Word. 

“Nonsense!” replied the 


second Frog. “Keep Kick- 
ing, and we shall churn this 
into Butter, and rise to the 
top.” 

Herewith he struck out 
Vigorously with his Hind 
Legs for a yy of five min- 
utes, when he too gave up 
the Ghost. 

Moral: The Frog did not know the Honest 
Farmer had already watered the Cream. 





COMMON EXAMPLES 


Crawrorp. “I suppose accent is the most diffi- 
eult part of a language, and that it takes years 
to master it.” 

CraBsHaw. “It would seem so, but I’ve known 
persons to acquire the English accent by a stay 
of six weeks in London.” 
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MARY’S LAST WORD 


Mary Stuart and Queen 
Elizabeth were having their 
last interview. 


‘I think,” hinted the Eng- 
lish Queen, “that your neck is 
in danger.” 

“No wonder you want it,” re- 
torted the Scot, “ your own is 
so serawny.” 

Feeling that she was even, 
she waited cheerfully and smil- 
ingly for the warrant. 


INVISIBLE 

The last man explained how 
he came to be left. 

‘I was the bridegroom at a 
wedding,” he volunteered, “ and 
nobody took any notice of 
me.” 

Saved by 
nificance, 
crumble 
gramme. 


his utter insig- 
he watched the earth 
away as per pro- 
BuT 





MARY. 
MILLICENT. 
GLAD WHEN THEY GO OUT OF STYLE.” 


“CHILDREN CERTAINLY ARE A CARE.” 
“ YES, INDEED! I SHALL BE 


LOUDER THAN WORDS 
Emptoyrer. “Can you take dictation readily?” 
Mare Appticant. “I have been married three 

times.” —— 
AT THE LINKS 
Grace. “ Why, you can beat Mr. Brassey easily.” 
May. “ But he is a better player than I.” 
Grace. “ But he can’t keep his mind on the 
game when he’s playing against you.” 








WHERE FRANKNESS REIGNS 

Aristides mused bitterly. 

“If they are tired of hearing me called ‘the 
just,” he complained, “why don’t they listen 
down the dumbwaiter shaft?” 

However. as they overlooked that channel of 
opinion, he had to go into exile. 





THE WRECKERS OF SHIPS ARE A’ THING OF THE PAST 
THE WRECKERS OF 


HEARTS STILL EXIST. 


A PLEASING DIAGNOSIS 


CLoserist. “ The doctor says you need change.” 

Mrs. CLoserist. “ That’s it exactly, my dear. 
A little pin-money each week all for myself would 
work wonders.” 


THE TRUE OWNER 
Mary had a little flat, 
With rooms as white as snow,— 


At least slie thought she owned it, till 
The janitor said, “ No.” 








Racal 
WEAN 
YK 





FRIGHTENED PUP. “ THEY SAY WOMEN ARE 
GOING INTO EVERY KIND OF PROFESSION, BUT I 
NEVER KNEW THERE WERE LADY DOG-CATCHERS.” 
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N The Accomplice, by Frederick Trevor Hill 
| (Harper & Brothers), the author of The Web 

has written an absorbing story of crime and 
mystery. It will appeal strongly to those who 
like tales full of incident, and will be an ad- 
mirable book to read while travelling. 

The many admirers of John Kendrick Bangs 
will find a simple joy in his latest book, The 
Worsted Man—a deliciously entertaining com- 
edietta suitable for summer theatricals (Har- 
per & Brothers). Mr. Bangs has done some 
capital work in this trifle, which, slight as it 
is, affords most entertaining reading, and shows 
the humorist at “his best. 

Mr. J. J. Bell, author of the immortal Wee 
Vacqregor, has written another volume of 
short stories dealing with child life in Mr. 
Pennycook’s Boy (Harper & Brothers). Like his 
other work, these tales are full of humor and 
sympathy; They gain much, too, from the occa- 
sional presence of the fascinating Wee Mac- 


greegor, who is as _ absorbingly interesting here 


as of yore. 

One of the sheaaiatih books of the season is 
Fond Adventures, by Maurice Hewlett (Harper 
& Brothers). The author of The Forest Levers, 
Richard Yea and Nay, ete., has done some won- 
derfully brilliant and fascinating work in this 
latest book. There are only four of the tales 
in all, full of passion and color, each great in 
its way and absorbing in its interest. The fron- 
tispiece of the volume is drawn by Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. 

Those who read Mary E. 
Wood-Carver of ’Lympus and her books for boys 
and girls will weleome eagerly another book 
from her. And Sanna (Harper & Brothers) is 
another delightful character study. It is a study 
not only of the main hero and heroine of 
the pretty love-story, but of an interesting group 
of quaint Nantucket characters. The gossiping 
tea-party at the inn is as delicious a bit of de- 
scription as has been read in a long time. It 
is a fine story to read in the long summer days, 
when the breezy Nantucket atmosphere will be 
especially delightful. 

Mr. Robert Hichens can be relied upon always 
for originality of plot. He demonstrated this in 
Feliz and in The Woman with the Fan, and he 
also showed a knowledge of and an insight into 
London society, together with the ability to write 
a capital novel. His latest book, The Garden of 
illah (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is by far his 
most ambitious attempt, and, it may be freely 
conceded, by far his best as well. The Garden of 
illah is full of color and power. 

Mr. Harold MacGrath, not especially well 
known in the literary world, has published, 


Waller’s charming 


through Bobbs-Merrill Co., a book which is hav- 
ing considerable success, The Man on the Boz. 
The public’s eagerness to read a good story has 
been demonstrated by the reception given to this 
book, which is light and contains no problems 
and no lessons, but whiles away an hour most 
admirably in the reading. The Man on the Bow 
is an excellent story to read on the train or the 
steamer, or in idle hours when one wishes pure 
recreation untinged by much philosophy. 

One of the interesting books of the season is 
Dillon Wallace’s Lure of the Labrador Wild 
(Fleming H. Revell Company). Mr. Wallace 
has written a very interesting story of the ex 
pedition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, and 
ending so disastrously for that explorer. The 
author tells the object of the expedition, de- 
scribes the various and awful hardships of the 
experience, and tells very tenderly and sympa- 
thetically the story of the death of Hubbard. 
The book is an interesting addition to the lit- 
erature of travel. 

G. N. and A. M. Williamson, the authors of 
The Lightning Conductor, have written an equal- 
ly successful as well as an equally interesting 
book in The Princess Passes (Henry Holt & 
Co.). Like its predecessor, the present tale is 
a romance of a motor-car, and is written with 
the lightness of touch, the simplicity, and the 
humor that made the first book so attractive. 

Edward Everett Hale, Jr., has written an in- 
formal little book under the title, Dramatists of 
To-day (Henry Holt & Co.). In it he discusses 
Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, 
Phillips, Maeterlinck, and others. The author 
explains that he makes no pretence to complete- 
ness, and that he considers the drama merely as 
literature. But he is always interesting, and 
occasionally more than that. 

Wasps, Social and Solitary, is the title of an 
exceedingly agreeable little book by George W. 
and Elizabeth G. Peckham (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.). Mr. John Burroughs has written an 
introduction to the book, and James H. Emerton 
has illustrated it. Professor Peckham is a well- 
known Western naturalist, who has _ written 
much on the subject: of insects, but whose most 
important work by far is the present volume. 

Beethoven, by G. A. Fischer (Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.), is a book which will appeal strongly to 
music-lovers. It is one of the most complete 
and sympathetic studies yet published of the life 
of the great master, as well as of his music. One 
of the most interesting chapters discusses his 
methods of composition, and an equally illumina- 
tive one is given up to his ninth symphony. 
Wagner’s indebtedness to Beethoven is discussed 
with much enthusiasm and understanding. 
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A Revelation in Human Food. 


Many people suffer from what is known as starch indigestion. 


This is shown by gas and all sorts of stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes 
ending in appendicitis), brought on by the undigested starch in wheat, oats, white 
bread, cake, puddings, etc., etc. 


Nature ultimately punishes any one who continually takes medicine or drugs 
to smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the body. The only safe way to cure such 
is to correct or remove the cause. Therefore it is plain that people who show some 
weakness in digesting the starchy part of food (which is much the larger part of all 
we eat) must be helped by having the starch digested or transformed before being 
eaten. The safest and truest way to do this is to imitate nature and avoid all 
chemicals or outside and unnatural things. The body digests starchy food by first 
mixing it with the moisture or juices of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or 
mild heat from the body grows or develops diastase from the grain. Time is also 
an important element, and when all work together and the human organs operate 
properly the starch is slowly turned into a form of sugar, as it must be before the 
blood will absorb it and carry the needed energy to different parts of the body. 
Of course, if the body fails to do its work perfectly trouble sets in. 


So in the making of the famous food Grape-Nuts, moisture, warmth and 
time are the only things used to turn starch into sugar, thus imitating nature and 
keeping the human food in origina purity, free from outside things and just as 
Mother Nature intends it shall be kept for advantageous use by her children. The 


food is fully cooked at the factories and with a little thick cream poured over is 
crisp and delicious. 


Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and comfort when people are in de- 
spair from the ails resulting from undigested food. 


“*There’s a reason.” 
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LL patterns given on the accompanying sup- 
A plement are drafted to the same propor- 
tions and after the same style as the 
BAZAR’s cut paper patterns. On the supple- 
ment all seams are allowed, and the width is 
indicated clearly on the sheet. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of the 
pattern rather than to trace it from the sheet, 
the Bazar has arranged that these patterns are 
for sale at the same prices as are cut paper pat- 
terns, except that in the case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given only in the one size 
which seems best suited to the design, double 
price must be paid when a different size is to be 


drafted to special order. 

fy simple school dress illustrated here has a 
curved skirt with tucks fitting it to the belt 

instead of gathers. These tucks are three- 


Little Girl’s Simple Dress 


LITTLE GIRL’S SIMPLE DRESS.—NO. 117. 


Size, 9 years. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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quarters of an inch in depth, ten of them in all. 
The skirt is put on the pattern sheet in two 
parts for convenience. These should be cut. in 
separate pieces of paper and then joined to make 
the half of the skirt pattern before the mate- 
rial is cut by it. After the tucks have been 
laid by meeting two notches for each, they 
should be stitched down about six or eight inches. 
The skirt will then be found to be still decided- 
ly large for the belt; it must be gathered across 
the back to fit it to the belt. Each of the 


skirt parts will be found to have one corner 


LITTLE CHILD’S LAWN FROCK.—NO. 119. 


Size, 1 year. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group VII , Pattern-sheet Supplement 


turned back in order to fit it to the sheet. These 
two parts will be found on the larger side of the 
sheet, while the rest of this pattern is on the 
side with the directions and diagrams. The tucks 
in the waist and sleeve are just one-half as deep 
as those on the skirt. 

Five and a half yards of yard-wide material 
will be correct for the dress. 


Little Child’s Lawn Frock 
VERY attractive little French frock for a 
child one year old is shown here, with de- 
cidedly elaborate design of trimming. The same 
pattern may be used for a simple frock, or some 
of the trimming may be used as illustrated. The 
body of the waist is made with hias effect. 
Two yards of nainsook one yard wide will cut 
the little frock. 
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THE 
y PRUDENTIAL 
Under the { a hs OF 
Strongest Light ’ i GIBRALTAR 
The Prudential | VG ) 


Shows Strongest. 


The Strength of the Prudential 


has upheld thousands of families in the time of 
bereavement. If that time comes to your family, a 
Prudential Policy will guarantee them protection. 

Do not leave your family unprovided for. 
Write for information to Home Office, Dept. W, 
and you will be told how easily and at what 
small expense you can provide now for the 
future of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 
INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office. NEWARK, N, J. 
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LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN BLOUSE.—NO. 118 


Size, 3 years. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Groap VI , Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Little Children’s Play Garments 
T is the custom of many sensible mothers now 
to let both small boys and girls wear com- 


| 


fortable, sensible garments for playtime while 


away in the country. The little overalls are to 
be bought at very reasonable prices for children 
of all ages when one has access to the good shops, 
but for mothers who are not near these shops the 
little patterns given here will be useful. The over- 
alls pattern is given on 
the pattern sheet in 
the size for a child of 
four years, and the lit- 
tle wading - suit pattern 
in the six-year size. The 
patterns are so nearly 
alike that the one which 
suits best in age can be 
used for both garments. 
The main difference is 
that the overalls are 
longer and are hemmed 
while the wading-suit is 
made of rubber cloth, 
and is finished with a 
narrow hem with elastic. 

The sides of the gar- 
ment are finished with a 
narrow hem and a but- 
ton and _buttonhole. 
Three yards of yard- 
wide material will cut 


LONG OVERALLS FOR A BOY OR GIRL.——NO. 


SHORT WADING OVERALLS.—NO. 


Size, 6 years. Price, 20 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


116. 


either garment for a child of four, and three 
and a hali yards for a child of six. 


. 


Little Boy’s Russian Blouse 


HE Russian blouse, which still holds its place 

in favor for small boys, is shown here in a 
new model. The style is a particularly pretty 
one for summer washable suits. The size given 
on the pattern sheet is three years. Two and a 
half yards of material one yard wide will be re- 
quired to cut the suit. ‘The collar and cuffs are 
of white with wash braid trimmings. 


115. 


Size, 4 years. Price, 20 cents 
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See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SPECIAL SALE 





Prices Reduced on 
Summer Costumes 








MADE TO Catalogue and 
ORDER 74 80 (0 $20 Samples FREE 
SAVE ONE-FIFTH BY ORDERING NOW 


OR a short time only we will make to order 

F any Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat illus 

trated in our Summer Catalogue, from 

any of our materials, at a reduction of one-fifth 
from our Catalogue prices. 


Everything Made to Order 
Nothing Ready-Made 


$ 6.00 Suits reduced to . 
$10.00 Suits reduced to . 
$15.00 Suits reduced to . 
$20.00 Suits reduced to 


$ 3.50 Skirts reduced to 
$ 6.00 Skirts reduced to 
$ 9.00 Skirts reduced to 
$12.00 Skirts reduced to 


Prices also reduced on Tailor-made Suits, Shirt-waist Suits 
Silk Costumes, Jackets, Silk Coats and Rain Coats, 


Over 150 New York Styles and 400 materials 
from which to select. 


We have a splendid line of Mohairs, Brilliantines, Silk- 
warp Henriettas, Lansdownes, Taffetas, and other light- 
weight fabrics particularly adapted for Summer wear, as 
well as slightly heavier materials for traveling and early Fall. 


This sale is solely for the purpose of closing 
out our stock of Summer Fabrics, and will posi- 
tively end as soon as they are sold. 

If you wish to take advantage of this special 
opportunity, write at once for our Catalogue and 
Samples. They will be sent FREE by return mail. 


Our handsome Catalogue contains full and explicit in- 
structions for taking measurements correctly, and explains 
our exclusive system of making perfect-fitting garments from 
measurements sent us by mail. 





We Guarantee to Fit You. If we Fail to do 








so we will Refund Your Money. 


WE SEND FREE a part of the United States our Summer Catalogue, 


‘a the latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of 
Samples of the Newest Materials, and full directions for taking measurements correctly. Write 


| for them to-day. You will get them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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sheet. Two deep, pointed tucks are taken in each 
side of the front, running down from the shoul- 
der, the stitching stopping about an inch above 
the point. The back also has the two pointed 
tucks, which should meet those of the front at 
the shoulder. The sleeve pattern is turned back 
at about the middle, and the two parts should be 
cut in separate pieces and pasted together, as 
explained in the directions on the pattern sheet. 
The sleeve has three tucks in the top, made by 
meeting the notches two and two. These should 
be stitched down a little more than half-way to 
the elbow. The two sides of the lower sleeve are 
to be finished with buttons and buttonholes, 
fastening across where the sleeve is pleated or 
gathered in to the correct size. The necessary 
amount of linen is 44% yards one yard wide. 
The clover leaves should be cut from a con- 
trasting linen, preferably pale green, and should 
be buttonholed on to the waist with white thread 
or with a thread to match. The prettiest effect 
is to work the buttonhole stitching with white 
mercerized thread and to vein the leaf with an 
outline stitch of the white. The collar is also 
of the green linen, with a delicate outlining pat- 
tern of white. Pearl buttons fasten the front. 





LINEN WAIST WITH APPLIQUE.—NO. 114 


Size, 36 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


Girl’s One-Piece Frock 

by this original and graceful frock for a girl 

of eleven years Part I. of the front is cut with 
one-half of the waist front and the long front 
panel in one. Part II. includes the side of the 
skirt and the box-pleat extension which runs 
up on to the waist. This second part is so wide 
that as it is laid on the pattern sheet the cor- 
ner must be turned back at the side. It is 
marked “ turn over here,” and a dotted line shows 
where the pattern is folded. Part 3 of the 
pattern also is turned over about at the middle 
of its length, and the lower ends of Nos. 1 and 
4 also. The sleeve may be gathered into the 
straight edge of the cuff or laid in side pleats, 
turning toward the centre to fit the cuff. The 
leather belt should be put over the box pleats 
at the back and slipped under them at the front. 
Four and a half yards of yard-wide material will 
cut the frock. For heavy linen with embroidery 
in white this is a very effective model. Any 
guimpe or chemisette can be worn with it. 


Linen Waist with Applique 
HIS dainty, smart linen waist is of white with MY WAY EMER Meo 
appliqué of pale green in the form of clover a ECE cement 18. 
leaves. Part 13, the right front of the waist, Size, 11 years. Price, 35 cents 
has the lower part turned back on the pattern See Diagram Group 1., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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“ Every Bit’s Good” 


If Made With 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


A Hot Weather Food and Drink for Children and Grownups 


Quickly made, with a cup of boiling water, a small quantity of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
salt and pepper and you have a delicious beef broth ready to serve, that is appetizing and 
strengthening. It keeps the digestion normal and helps digest other food and get the full 
nourishment out of it without the aid of Drugs; particularly grateful after bathing or any violent 
exercise, or on chilly days and nights, or whenever a warming drink that will tone, stimulate, and 
sustain is desired. Take a jar with you on your vacation. It may prevent an illness. Ask for 
Armour’s beef broth (hot or cold) at the golf club, boathouse, café, or restaurant. 

A Connecticut School-Teacher Says: “1 know of nothing which more quickly braces me up 
and makes me feel as if something was still worth while than to brew one of those magic cupfuls 
of Armour’s beef tea, and fatigue and nerves disappear. Better than all bromides and other 
sedatives is Armour’s Extract of Beef, and many a convalescent have I urged to speedy recovery 
by a gift of a neat white jar bearing that well-known label.” 

CULINARY WRINKLES tells how to use it. A copy sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Armour & Comp any, Chicago 
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HE shirt-waist illustrated here has no li- 
T ning. It is made to be worn with a sepa- 
rate chemisette. The pattern for cutting 
this is included, and the stamping design for the 





NEW 


SHIRT-WAIST.—NO. 486 


Sizes, 32. 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 


Eyelet embroidery design No. 4, for chemisette 


25 cents 


Price, 25 cents 


eyelet pattern may be bought for 25 cents extra. 
This is transferred by passing a warm iron over 
the back of the pattern. A suitable design to 
use for the eyelet bands in the waist of pattern 
No. 487 was illustrated last month with shirt- 
waist No. 485. It is for sale at 15 cents for 3 
yards of the pattern. The waist pattern includes 
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BOLERO COSTUME FOR SUMMER.—NO. 487. 
Usual sizes. 


Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


the bolero and the white lawn waist in plain 
form. 


It closes at the back, and has just a 
little fulness on the shoulder. 
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Before using 
Trouble Hard Labor 
Needless Expense 


After using 


Comfort Economy 
Whole Clothes 





FELS-NAPTHA {f: 


Before 

Unpleasant wash-day fumes 
and smells. Lifting clothes in 
and out of the wash-boiler. 
Rubbing them to pieces on 
a wash-board. Scalding the 
strength out of the cloth and 
broiling it out of you. Lug- 
ging and burning extra coal. 
All-day confusion. Nerve- 
wrecking, clothes - tearing, 
back - straining drudgery. 


After 


Only cold or lukewarm 
water and moderate easy 
rubbing with Fels-Naptha 
soap. Cleaner, sweeter, purer 
clothes than anything else 
will get them. No harm to 
the most delicate dainty fab- 
ric. Fine silks and laces more 
beautiful than ever. The day’s 
work done with time and 
strength to spare. 


It’s wonderful how beautifully Fels-Naptha cleans everything it 
touches — makes dishes, silver, and glassware shine; takes spots out 
of carpets and fine rugs; washes tiles and porcelain bath-tubs; oil-cloth 
and linoleum—without hurting the varnish surface; cleans sinks and 


loosens grease from inside pipes. 


Nothing else for its purpose is at once so effective and so harmless. 
The way to prove it is to fry it and follow the easy directions on the 


wrapper. 


If your grocer hasn’t Fels-Naptha soap, give us his name and 


we'll send you a free sample. 


Fels Naptha 


on 


Philadelphia 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Fiorence C.—It is customary to have from 
three to six favor figures in a cotillon. The fa- 
vors can be arranged beforehand upon two ta- 
bles at the end of the room—one containing the 
favors intended for the men, the other for the 
women—and given out by the hostess or a 
friend. Or they can be sent into the room for 
each figure, furnishing a series of surprises, 
under the direction of the leader and his partner. 
The best favors should be reserved until the last. 
The larger and gayer they are, the better, as 
long as they remain dainty and novel. A bow- 
and-arrow figure, with sugar-candy hearts for 
the girls and gilt arrows for the men, and a 
target hung on the wall in the shape of a big 
heart, at which the men shoot—the one hitting 
nearest the bull’s-eye having the first choice of 
partners—is pretty. A favor figure where Japa- 
nese parasols are given, and the couples dance 
under them, is always charming. A flower figure, 
with wreaths, garlands, or baskets of flowers, is 
never amiss, nor a May-pole, with ribbons held 
by the girls, while the men dance around them, 
or in and out, till the signal is given to take 
partners. The main point is to get a good leader, 
who can undoubtedly suggest to you numberless 
figures and favors, among which you can choose. 


L. M. 8.-—Wedding-announcement cards need 
not be acknowledged. There are no settled rules 
about them, therefore. Often there is no way of 
finding out the address, if the parents of the 
bride live in another city and are strangers to 
you. But where their address is known, it is 
proper to send your card, by mail, within ten 
days, to the persons who send the announcement- 
card, whether you know them personally or not. 


Miss C. B. 8.—The customary way of an- 
nouncing an engagement is for the bride and 
groom elect to write to their respective friends 
on the same day short personal notes telling the 
news. After the announcement is made luncheons 
and teas and dinners and all kinds of entertain- 
ments are given to the couple by their relatives 
and friends, and they themselves may give enter- 
tainments in honor of the engagement; but if you 
prefer to have the engagement announced at a 
luncheon it may be done. I would advise for 
invitations short personal notes like the invita- 
tions to any luncheon. The bride-elect’s mother 
may make the announcement, or the girl herself, 
or the guests may find at their covers cards bear- 
ing a large question mark—this is a way I have 
heard of for announcing the engagement; the 
hostess may say that she will allow each one 


three guesses for the correct answer. To the one 
who first guesses the answer she gives a prize. 
Decorate the table with flowers and ferns and 
have pretty place-cards and little favors of bas- 
kets of candy or growing flowers in crépe-paper- 
covered pots. A good menu will be cream of clam 
soup in cups; shad roe and cucumbers with a 
French dressing; broiled chicken and new pota- 
toes and fresh pease; asparagus with sauce: hol- 
landaise; tomato salad; fresh strawberries and 
ice-cream; candies; and coffee in demi - tasses. 
Have the coming-out reception in the afternoon. 
The cards of invitation may read: 


Mrs. Charles White 
and 
Miss White 
will be at home on Tuesday afternoon, July the 
fifth, 
from four until seven o’clock. 


Decorate the house with daisies and other flow- 
ers. The hostess and her daughter stand*to re- 
ceive at the entrance door; the father does not 
regularly receive, but is an important factor 
in introducing the guests and making himself gen- 
erally agreeable. Do not bave the engagement 
announced at the reception; it will be better to 
announce it at a luncheon later. The fiancé does 
not receive at the tea; he, like the father, may 
be in evidence, but not regularly officiate. Write 
to every one whom you wish to tell of your en- 
gagement; the groom does likewise when the an- 
nouncement is made. If it is made at the lunch- 
eon write as soon as possible afterwards to absent 
relatives and friends and all who will be particu- 
larly interested. 


Marte.—An open-air vaudeville is a gay en- 
tertainment. Try to get as many from the class 
as possible who will do a “turn.” A quartette 
to sing, a clogdance or two, monologues, 
charades, solos, should succeed each other. No 
special costuming is required, and no rehearsals 
together, as each prepares his or her own part. 
A platform or a veranda will serve for the stage. 
Another way is to take the name of the school 
or the class, and let each performer act a letter 
“ it. Or you could have any of the “ contests ” 

“hunts” that have been mentioned and de- 
sorted so often in this department—the heart- 
hunt, the smelling and tasting contest, or the 
quotation-hunt. The telegram game, where ten 
letters are chosen, and each must write a tele- 
gram of ten words with the letters as initials, 
is always lively also. 
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Beech-Nut Bacon 


i you have eaten bacon, the or- 

dinary kind, which is always 
sliced too thick and fried too hard, 
you will be glad to know about 
Beech-N ut Bacon, which comes in 
little glass jars neatly packed, show- 
ing the inviting streaks of white 
and red meat. 

Beech-Nut Bacon is sliced 
thinner than you can slice it your- 
self. Every slice is uniform with 
every other. It crisps and crimps 
beautifully when broiled or fried. 

If you are not in the habit of 
eating bacon, it is because you do 
not know 


Beech. - Nut 


Sliced Bacon 


It can be used by itself, or it can be 
used to give a flavor to almost everything 
that can be broiled. 

It is sold by most good grocers, but not 
by all of them. 


A very attractive booklet has been made 
showing what a great number of dishes can 
be helped by the use of Beech-Nut Bacon, 
entitled «* Beech-Nut Bacon and Other Good 
Things.’’ This booklet will be sent free to 
any woman who gives the name of a dealer 
who doesn’t carry Beech-Nut Bacon. If 
your dealer sells Beech-Nut Bacon, you can 
get the booklet free by asking him for it. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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M. F. H.—It is optional whether the larger 
card that is used in announcing the birth of a 
baby be engraved with both the mother’s and 
father’s names or the mother’s alone. Both styles 
are used; choose whichever you wish. The larger 
cards are ordinary-sized visiting-cards; the baby’s 
eard for a girl is about an inch and a half long 
by an inch wide; for a boy two inches long by 
three-quarters of an inch wide. On the mother’s 
card is the name and address; on the baby’s 
the name and date of birth. The cards are fasten- 
ed together with baby ribbon in the upper left 
corner, usually, and are sent either immediately 
after the baby’s birth or about two weeks after, 
when the baby and mother are ready to receive 
visitors. 


B. D. T.—You can certainly use the songs 
you mention as “patriotic songs.” But, of 
course, -the more familiar and accepted a song 
has become, the more it will appeal to your 
audience, and therefore the old favorites are the 
best for your purpose. I know of no Cuban war- 
song of merit. “ Yankee Doodle” dates from 
Revolutionary times, and is our oldest American 
song, but can hardly be called a “ patriotic 
hymn.” “The Star-spangled Banner” is played 
at army posts and navy-yards, morning and eve- 
ning, as our national hymn, but was not written 
until 1814. 


Mrs. Frank C. G.—Bouillon- cups have two 
handles to distinguish them from teacups. Flag 
day is a recently adopted holiday, but has a na- 
tional use certainly in teaching our large for- 
eign population about our flag and what it rep- 
resents. It is especially valuable in our public 
schools for this reason. 


Mrs. B. T. McE.—For the reception to your 
son and his bride, when they return from their 
wedding-tour, I should suggest. as a simple menu, 
salad and sandwiches, ices and strawberries, and 
punch, lemonade, or coffee, as you prefer. Your 
idea of the doves in ice-cream and the heart- 
shaped angel-food cakes is good, but I do not 
think you can anywhere find any large doves, 
as you suggest, to carry out the idea in deco- 
rating the tables and rooms. Why not have two 
wire baskets, in the shane of hearts, covered 
with white tulle, and filled with lilies-of-the- 
valley, white roses, or white sweet-peas, placed 
side by side in the centre of the table, on a 
centrepiece of ferns, with a large silver or gilt 
arrow holding the two baskets together? Then 
edge the fern centrepiece with the same white 
flowers, and have them in vases about the rooms, 
with your ferns and garlands of smilax com- 
pleting the decoration. The baskets and arrow 
would have to be prepared at home, or the local 
confectioner or florist could probably get them up 
for you. Recipes for salad and sandwiches will 
be found in any cook-book, and are so varied 
that it is best for you to select your own. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


E. H. B.—At a formal dinner, the first course, 
of soup or oysters or fruit, is never placed on 
the table before the guests are seated. Coffee is 
served in the parlor at a luncheon. At a dinner, 
the coffee is usually served to the men in the 
dining-room, and to the women in the parlor. If, 
however, the men do not smoke, and do not wish 
to linger at the table with the host, they can 
take their coffee in the parlor. For the game 
and salad course, the game is brought in on the 
plates, and the salad js passed. Butter is never 
used at formal dinners, nor are bread-and-butter 
plates good form. The knives and forks should 
be placed right and left of the plates, the forks 
to the left, in the order in which they are to be 
used (the outside one first), the knives to the 
right, with the soup-spoon or oyster-fork at their 
right again. The dinner roll can be laid on the 
napkin or slipped into its folds. The further dis- 
position of it must be left to the guest. Bread 
can be passed again during the course of the 
meal, cut in pieces two inches long by one and a 
half thick. It is kept on the sideboard or in the 
pantry till needed. It is a pleasure to answer 
any questions you may ask. If you desire a 
book relating to table etiquette, dainty dishes, 
ete., The Hostess of To-day, by Linda Hull 


Larned (price, one dollar), is a very valuable 


little volume. 


M. E. J.—It is better to have the table-cloth 
hemstitched. The napkins should be hemstitched 
also. Bridesmaids do not wear black slippers 
with white or light dresses. The bride removes 
only one glove, or has one finger of it ripped so 
that it can be turned down to allow the ring to 
be slipped on. 


T. M.—For a “kitchen shower,” given by the 
aunt of the intended bride, formal invitations 
are not necessary, nor is it ever a full-dress af- 
fair, being more in the nature of a surprise- 
party. If given in the afternoon, men should 
hardly be invited; in the evening it would be 
entirely suitable to have them. An informal in- 
vitation can be sent to each guest, or verbal or 
telephone invitations can be given, as you please. 
A merry crowd of young people, each armed with 
some bit of kitchen-ware, tied with ribbon, which 
is presented to the bride-to-be, with, perhaps, an 
amusing speech, is what you want. An informal 
dance, with lemonade and cake, or ice-cream, as 
refreshments, can follow. It is well to make out 
a list beforehand of kitchen needfuls (or get a 
printed list from a hardware dealer or a de- 
partment store, which usually has such trade cir- 
culars on hand), and either suggest to the guests 
what they shall bring or ask to be notified of 
their choice in time to prevent duplication. For 
this reason, the invitations should be given at 
least ten days beforehand. No expensive things 
should be suggested, of course, outside of the 
family. The note of the whole affair is informa]- 
ity and fun. 
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@ A perfect food is a through ticket to 
Health, with no stop-overs and no acci- 
dents. A perfect food must not only con- 
tain the maximum of nutriment, but it must 
be easily assimilated by the stomach. It must 
contain the highest possible nutritive value. 


Shredded 


Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 


is the only known food which fulfills these 
demands. Everybody likes it because it may 
be prepared in hundreds of different tempt- 
ing ways—with milk, cream, eggs and all 
kinds of seasonable fruits and vegetables. 
@ It is good for everybody because it is 
made from the whole wheat berry, shown 
by chemical analysis to contain in con- 
centrated form everything necessary to 
sustain human life and build strong, 
healthy bones, teeth, muscles and tissues. 
@ Always serve it according to directions 
in the book of recipes. 4 In place of 
bread for toast, sandwiches, etc., try 
TRISCUIT, the whole wheat cracker. 
It is delicious with butter, cheese or pre- 
serves. Try ‘‘ Toasted Triscuit”’ and Cheese. 
Q Write for“ TheV italQuestionCook Book,’ free. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—The tones of light - brown 
ochre or tan which you have in your room are 
very beautiful, but I can easily see that a note 
of contrast is needed to give the room character. 
It may be in olive green, quite a pure rich tone, 
deep rich burnt sienna or red-brown, or a dull 
peacock blue. Cover your window-seat and the 
smaller seat built into the closed window with 
velour or satin damask in whichever contrast- 
ing color you select; use the same color for some 
of the chairs if possible. Either remove the red 
velvet chair or have it recovered with the color 
chosen. The gilt furniture must emphasize the 
neutral yellow tone of the room, and I should 
hesitate. to add still further to this effect by 
having brass jardini@res. Have some jardiniéres 
in richly colored pottery, toning in with the con- 
trasting color. You have so much Louis XIV. 
furniture that I should consider it a dangerous 
experiment to combine l'art nouveau details with 
it. French furniture does not harmonize with 
that of other periods, although your mahogany 
chairs, if very simple, may add a note of rich 
color which will overbalance the incongruity of 
period. I cannot judge of the lamp or Vart 
nouveau clock, but I should consider them very 
carefully before using them in a room so distinct- 
ly Louis XIV. Your Kirmansha and Kirman 
rugs must be very beautiful. The contrasting 
colors found in them may determine which color 
you will select to give a stronger color note 
to your room. 


E. G. C.—Blue and green will be an attractive 
color scheme for your room with its two south 


windows, or, if you prefer, either blue and 
white or green and white. The paper may be 
either a light slivery gray-blue or a similar 
tone of Suéde green. It should be self-toned, 
but not a stripe, since your walls are so high. 
It will be well to have either a drop-ceiling or 
a wide frieze, a tone or two lighter than the 
side wall. The drop-ceiling may be either white 
or a lighter tone of the side wall. Instead of a 
plain frieze there may be a flower design in 
green and blue, possibly of pond- lilies. With 
the plain paper, in order to carry out the Colo- 
nial effect, you should have curtains, bed-hang- 
ings, portiéres, and furniture covering of cre- 
tonne in blue and green. Not strictly Colonial, 
but very attractive in this coloring, are’ the 
printed Aberdeen linens. The furniture should, 
of course, be mahogany in old Colonial shapes, 
but cream-white enamel is a very good substi- 
tute. Instead of a parquet floor, I would have 
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the soft-wood floor stained 
varnished. Forest green would be an attractive 
color for it. Upon it use either blue and green, 
blue and white, or green and white rag rugs. — If 
the floor is very rough and cannot be stained 
cover it first with green or blue denim. With 
the green paper green and white hangings and 
rugs may be used, and with the blue, blue and 
white if it is preferred. A flowered paper in 
either of these colors would require simple dim- 
ity bed-hangings and curtains, with furniture 
covering in plain linen taffeta of the dominant 
tone. I would have cretonne hangings at the 
closet doors. 


or painted and 


Mrs. F. F. S.—I like the idea of the deep- 
yellow paper in the library very much. Either 
the weathered-oak stain like the mission furni- 
ture which you intend using or the ivory-white 
paint will be appropriate for the woodwork, but 
the stain would, of course, be more harmonious. 
Yellow paper and white paint seem to demand 
mahogany furniture. If your parlor is inclined 
to be dark have a cream-yellow paper there with 
the white paint or a light olive green. If very 
light the green will be preferable, and it may be 
a medium Suéde tone. In the dining-room a paper 
in tapestry tones of yellow, old-blue, and warm 
wood browns will be attractive used above the 
wainscot. If the walls are very high you may 
like to drop your ceilings about eighteen inches 
in all the rooms. The ceiling and drop should 
be white with the yellow and green papers, but 
a frieze of plain paper, matching the lightest of 
the tapestry tones, will be effective in the dining- 
room. 

Madras curtains in the dull Oriental tones 
similar to those suggested for the dining-room 
paper will be interesting in the library. Allow 
them to hang straight. 

In the parlor either a combination of white 
ruffed net glass curtains, with inner curtains of 
raw silk in olive green or deep rich burnt sienna, 
will be attractive, or a madras with a light 
ground and a figure matching or toning in with 
the paper in color. 

Up-stairs at the deep windows there may be 
two pairs of curtains, a dotted muslin hanging 
straight or draped next the glass, and a heavier 
curtain introducing the prevailing colors of the 
room at the casement next the room. The 
heavier curtains should hang _ straight. A 
straight sill curtain of raw or China silk would 
be appropriate for the window on the stair- 
landing. 
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Barney Baker, son of Dr. A. Baker, Charleston, S. C., whose life was saved by MELLIN’S FOOD. 
Mellin’s Food will make milk agree with your baby. Try it. 
Mellin’s Food is a good hot weather food. Your baby will keep 
wellallsummer. Send to us for a free sample and our beauti- 
ful book of directions ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants.”’ 

Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, which received the Grand Prize, the highest award of the St Louis 

Exposition, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


INDIANA.—With the green, brown, and tan rug 
in the parlor the only possible color for the 
paper seems to be green with the southern ex- 
posure, either dark or medium in tone. Either 
a plain or a self-toned paper will be preferable. 
If there is enough of the warmer olive green in 
the rug to make it harmonious you could have 
an olive- green paper instead of a gray - green, 
and this would harmonize with the blue, green, 
and yellow in the library, so that you could have 
the same paper in both rooms. Since the library 
is inclined to be dark, with only one east window, 
the paper must be a tone of either yellow, 
golden brown, or olive green. If you could use 
the blue rug in the parlor with the southern 
window, an old-blue paper would be allowable, 
and possibly a greater variety, since your other 
rooms are papered in green and yellow. Cover 
your old mahogany téte-A-téte either with plain 
corduroy in a color like the paper or darker, or 
with.a tapestry similar to the rug in color com- 
bination. The couch in the library may be cov- 
ered in the same way, observing the prevailing 
colors used in that room. If you decide to use 
other curtains with the Arabian net in the par- 
lor let them be of China silk, green, or a warm 
red-brown, like the warmest tone in the rug, if 
the green and brown rug is used, or an old-yel- 
low matching the yellow in the rug if the blue 
rug is used. In the library I would have a single 
madras curtain in the colors of the rug, allow- 
ing it to hang straight. 

Replace all the colored glass in the window 
with leaded glass, if any. 

Since you cannot use wax on your floors I 
am afraid that I can suggest nothing better than 
varnish, but be sure that it is a very good qual- 
ity of varnish, and that plenty of it is used. I 
always like ivory-white paint better than nat- 
ural pine for a finish, but it can be stained a 
dark brown if you prefer. 


Hatstep.— You will, I think, like mission 
furniture in your dining-room, library, and den, 
and mahogany in the reception-hall and drawing- 
room, although much depends upon your other 
furnishings. 

In the dining-room you will need a dining- 
table and ‘chairs, a sideboard, serving-table, and 
china-closets; in the library many bookcases, a 
large reading or writing table, several cozy 
chairs upholstered in corduroy or tapestry, a 
davenport, one or two small tables for lamps 
or sewing, and a desk, with several straight 
chairs. The den will require a Morris chair, an 
easy-chair upholstered in leather, a reading-table, 
a couch, and possibly a desk and bookease. The 
mahogany furniture in the drawing-room may 
consist of either cheice bits of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, or Queen Anne collected at auctions 
or in antique-shops, possibly inherited, or of 
modern copies of these. There should be a dav- 
enport or téte-A-téte, one or two easy-chairs, one 
of the old folding card-tables, an oval table, the 
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piano, and a music-cabinet. The reception-hall 
may have a table, several chairs on simple lines, 
possibly an old chest, and a settle. 

Up-stairs white enamel with white or brass 
beds is always attractive. The other woods used 
are curly maple, birch, and mahogany. There 
should always be a dressing-table, a chiffonier, 
a stand for a wash-bowl and pitcher if there is 
no bath adjoining, one or two rocking-chairs, a 
small stand at the head of the bed for the 


candlestick, a table, and, possibly, a desk. 


G. N. C.—Tint the living-room either old-blue 
or a dark gray-green, the hall a golden tan or 
soft brown tan, the dining-room a golden brown, 
the invalid’s room a light Snéde green, the maid’s 
room adjoining a light forget-me-not blue, and 
the kitchen and back hall fawn. 

Up-stairs the hall should be the same as be- 
low, the west room green, the south room blue, 
the bath blue and white, and the northwest room 
yellow, all the tints lighter and more delicate 
than on the lower floor. The shades throughout 
may be either buff, tan, or light green. They 
should all be the same. 

If you prefer old-blue in the living-room I 
would keep the oak woodwork light, and use a 
rug in the rich Oriental blues, greens, tans, and 
red-browns, with madras curtains with a cream 
ground and old-blue figure. If green is the color 
chosen the woodwork should be stained a 
weathered oak. The rug may still contain the 
rich Oriental shades, and the curtains may be 
of madras, either green and white or Oriental 
also. The porti@res into the hall may be plain 
dark green or blue, several shades darker than 
the wall. Either rep or velour may be used. 
The portiéres into the invalid’s room should be 
green. 

In the hall and dining-room with the yellow 
and golden brown it will be much better to 
stain your oak dark. It will add character to 
the color scheme. The hall curtains may be 
either of golden brown or green raw silk or 
of madras—in these colors. The curtains in the 
dining-room should combine browns, yellows, and 
greens also. Those in the invalid’s room may be 
simply of white or figured muslin in green, or of 
dimity or cretonne in green and white. Up- 
stairs you may use the same materials. 


B., CANADA.—In order to remove black spots 
from an oak floor dissolve a small quantity of 
oxalic-acid crystals in water and apply liberal- 
ly, allowing it to stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing, when the acid is wiped off, the spot will 
have disappeared. It will be necessary to apply 
a little wax also. It is well to remember that 
this acid is a deadly poison. 

Clean smoke and soot from a hearth by using 
ammonia in lukewarm water, sapolio, and a 
brush. It will be necessary to scrub very vigor- 
ously, and it may require more than one treat- 
ment before it entirely disappears. 





